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THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 


BY THE AUTHOK OF 
“ Marigold,” “ Breaking the Charm,” §c., $c. 
——<—_—— 


CHA PTEB I, 

Black shadows fall 

From the lindens tall, 

That lift aloft their massive wall 
Against the southern sky ; 

And from the realms 

Of the shadowy elms 

A tide-like darkness overwhelms 
The fields that round us lie. 

BirreRty blew the cold east wind, bringing in its 
icy blast the frost of Labrador and the snow chill 
of distant Siberia, 

Fiercely it raged and tore as it careered over hill 
and dale, bending the leafless boughs of the mighty 
trees and dashing itself in wanton fury against the 
time-honoured walls of Billinghurst Hall, which, 
standing on an eminence on our Southern coast, 
overlooking the restless ocean, was exposed to the 
full force of the elements. 

The fogs and rains of November had given place 
to an unusually severe December. Snow had fallen 
and ice locked the lakes and rivers in tts cruel em- 
brace. The birds fluttered about the abodes of 
men, seeking for that meagre sustenance which the 
inhospitable, ironbound earth refused them; and 
all was desolation and the torpidity of winter. 

Billinghurst Hall was an old castellated mansion, 
standing bleak and bare. In front of it ebbed and 
flowed the sea, which for centuries had sprinkled its 
hoary walls with its salt spray. In the rear were 
dense woods, pleasant enough in summer, but now 
ay a forbidding appearance in their naked soli- 

ude, 

The Hall was the ancestral seat of the wealthy 
Burgoyne family. 

The present possessor, Major Plantagenet Bur- 
@oyne, had seen service in the army, and, being 
slightly wounded in the Crimea, had retired. For 
Some time he had been honoured by representing 








[DISOWNED. | 


He had been married twice. The issue of his first 
union was @ son, named Frank, who was an object 
of especial aversion to his stepmother. This lady 
had three children, of whom she was passionately 
fond, and her influence over her husband was so 
great as to enable her to prejudice him against the 
offspring of his first wife. 

‘The major was old and of an easy disposition. 
He loved his bottle of wine after dinner, and 
delighted to fight his battles over again with a 
friend, His only object in life was peace and quiet- 
ness, and to obtain this end he would have sacrificed 
— 

Tall, handsome, in spite of his gray hairs and 
wrinkled face, commanding, and withal somewhat 
passionate at times, he was just the man to be 
caught in the silken toils of a pretty, fascinating 
lady like the second Mrs. Burgoyne, who, belong- 
ing to a good family and possessing accomplish- 
ments, knew how to manage him with a skill pecu- 
liarly her own. 

Frank, at one-and-twenty, was of average height, 
slender—almost girlish-looking in the face, which 
femininity was increased by a way he had of part- 
ing his fair hair in the middle. He had been sent 
‘to Cambridge, but for some misconduct was expelled 
from the university for twelve months, which oc- 
casioned his return to the Hall. 

After this occurrence Mrs. Burgoyne lost no op- 
portunity of inducing his father to find fault with 
him ane compel him to go abroad. 

The major loved Frank, for he was the only link 
that bound him to the memory of his first wife, to 
whom he had been tenderly attached. 

It was hard to him to hear him constantly abused, 
but a drop of water perpetually falling on the 
hardest stone will wear away the surface, so did his 
wife’s continuous complaints, accusations, and re- 
proaches, make an impression upon him. In the 
pleasing task which she had set herself of setting 
the father against the son Mrs. Burgoyne exhibited 
the proverbial ingenuity of a stepmother. She was 


ably aided and abetted by Miss Venner, who oc- 





is county in Parliament, but latterly he had lived 
& life of strict seclusion, 


cupied the 





Miss Venner was on the shady side of thirty, and 
of an austere countenance. Every feature in her 
face and every gesture denoted the governess. Her 
severity was undeniable, and she was a pattern of 
propriety. 

But the governess had her secret. She loved 
Frank Burgoyne and had made advances to him 
which he had unhesitatingly rejected. Annoyad 
with herself for the weakness she had displayed, 
and with him for his failure to appreciate her 
charms, she willingly joined Mrs. Burgoyne in her 
efforts to get him dismissed from his father’s house. 

The wealth of Major Burgoyne was very large. 
He kept an array of servants anda stable well filled 
with horses. His carriage was the handsomest in 
the county, and, though he did not often give parties 
or accept invitations, when he was pleased to receive 
company he gave the grandest entertainments out 
of London. : 

He had expressed his intention of leaving a large 
portion of his money to Frank, and always aale 
him a liberal allowance. On more than one occa- 
sion he paid his son’s debts, and he made no 

secret that he had handsomely provided for the 
young spendthrift in his will, 

Mrs. Burgoyne wished all the land and all the 
money to descend to her and her own children, 
whose interests and those of Frank were in direct 
antagonism. So long as Frank held his place in his 
father’s favour so long was therea fear that her 
eldest son would not be the heir. 

She was a clever and designing woman. Very 
seldom indeed did she fail in accomplishing any 
object upon which she had set her mind. Unseru- 
pulous as she was beautiful, she could not tolerate 
the idea of being conquered. 

It was impossible that a young and pretty woman 
like herself could have any great affection for an 
old man, whom she had married for his money and 
who could not live long. | f 

Her love had centred in her family. The three 
children which she had borne him were her idols, 
and she positively hated Frank, as the offspring of 
the first marriage, who seemed at times destined, 





position of governess to the young 





children, 


as she termed it, to rob them of their inh eritance, 
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It must be confessed that Frank Burgoyne played 
into her hands in an alarming manner, where his 
own welfare was concerned. 

He had run away from three schools, he had been 
rusticated at Cambridge, and it was wéll known that 
his friends in town were celebrated for their expen- 
sive and dissolute habits. 

Yet he was not bad hearted. A more generous 
young man never lived, and his embarrassments 
arose mainly from his willingness to oblige a 
friendin distress. Nevertheless, he was thoughtless, 
vain, and extravagant. He fancied that he was the 
heir to a vast fortune, and that he was firmly 
secured in the affections of his father, who, until 
he contracted his second marriage, had doted on 
him. 

Some change in the old major’s manner to Frank 
had been remarked by that young gentleman, who 
with characteristic carelessness attached noimport- 
ance to it. In reality it heralded an alteration in 
the relations between them, and afforded¢onvincing 
proof that the plots and machinations.of his, step- 
mother were beginning to bear fruit. 

The one thing of which Major Burgoyne wad 
most proud were the family diamond®& _- 

These wonderful jewels wera said to Be werth a 
king’s ransom. They had cost @ quarter of a 
million of money, and the East had heem rangagked 
of its treasures until all that was rice and rage of 
precious stones in Hindostan had come over to 
England to be set in tiaras, necklaces and Dragelets._ 

It had often been urged upon him that; te Reep 
the family diamonds at Billinghurst, Hall wae the 
height of imprudence, but he could net ke prevailed 
upon to part with them, though he might heave 
safely deposited them with his banker-and havesemt 
for them when lie wanted them for his. wife to weap 
on the oecagion of some grand balk y, or fete, 
His friends told him that burglaxs uaigit break inte 
the house and take them away, buf: ke said that he 
always slept with loaded pistols im hig bedroom, and 
that old Morgan, the butler, had a Blyaderbus. tha 
would kili any two burglars in tho ab & 
single discharge. 

Some of those remarkable jewels had an histori. 
cal significance attached to them, They wene, well 
known to the best diamond meretqptg, and were 
occasionally shown as curiosities wathas much pride 
as the famous Kohinoor was regagded at the time of 
the first great Exhibition, 

The major was never tired of ing about his 
family diamonds, which, if sold, would, he deelared, 
buy up the fimest estate in E They were 
keptin a fire-proof iron safe, in.am immer roona lead- 
ing out of the butler’s paptry, cabled the plate. 
room, as the valuable plate wag.depesited in it, 

The room had no windows, apd was. only ap- 
proached through the pantry by aniron door witha 
patent lock, of which Morgan, the butler, had the 
key, and, to make them more safe, Morgan slent in 
the pantry at night with the dreaded blundvJbus 
on a table at his bedside. 

We have said that the weather was bitterly cold 
without, but within the walls of Billinghurst Hall 
all was luxury and repose. 

The little party, consisting of Majog Burgoyne, 
his wife, and Miss Venner, were grouped round a 
blazing sea-coal fire in the drawing-room. A foot- 
man had just removed the tea-things, and Miss 
Venner had been playing a trifle on the piano. — 

On the major’s face was a darkcloud. Mestirred 
the fire from time to time restlessly. Occasionally 
he looked up, when a fiercer blast than usual swept 
against the shutters and made the casements rattle. 
An oppressive silence reigned, The moaning of the 
wind and the plaintive roar of the sea were dis- 
tinetly andible. 

Looking at his watch, the major said: 

“Tt is odd the boy has not come home. He wrote 
to say he should be here this evening.” ’ 

This was the signal for which Mrs. Burgoyne, 
with considerable tact, had been waiting. 

“You cannot say I broached the subject,’’ she 
exclaimed ; “ but can you wonder at the behaviour 
of the boy, as you call him, thoughI should term 
Mr. Frank Burgoyne a young man, who has seen 
more life at one-and-twenty than many of his fore- 
fathers, and I hope his contemporaries, have seen 
at fourscore.” 

“You always attack me, my dear,” answered the 
old man, testily. ‘‘ How can I prevent Frank from 
running his own course? Hxperience cannot be 
bought. Young men must obtain their own expe- 
rience.” 

‘I daresay you will add that old heads cannot be 
put on young shoulders, and a great deal more of 
similar nonsense. Why do you allow him to live an 
idle life? Get him something to do.” 

“He has no profession,” said the major. ‘I 
‘vould have put him in the army but he did not care 
for it. His career at Cambridge is unfortunately 
interrupted, and——”’ 

** Whose fault is that?” interrupted Mrs. Bur- 
goyne. “I don’t think the way in whieh he left 
Cambridge at all redounds to his credit.” 








= 


“ Well, after all, my dear, I haveplenty of monay, 
and if he likes to. sow his wild oats, why, we haveall 
done the same thing. He looks forward to taking 
my place in the county, and I-do nat doubt.at my 
death he will fill it much more worthily than I heve 
done. Army life, wounds and campaigning took 
it all out of me. Now, Frank is just cut out for a 
country gentleman ; don’t you think so?” - 

“No, I do not, if you ask my frank and, candid 
opinion. He has not displayed before me any of 
the qualities of either a country or town gentleman 
—though what the distinction between them is Iam 
at aloss toimagine. I always fancied that a gen- 
tleman was the same wherever ho lived.” 

“T hope, madam,” said the major, with some as- 
perity, “ that my son is a gentleman everywhere, in 
spite of the faults that you are so fond of alleging 
against him.” 

“TI!” exclaimed Mrs. Burgoyne. “ Indeed, I only 
speak for his good. My argument is that he is 
going toruin for want of employment,” . 

“Nonsense. I have much more money lying 
idle than he can spend, and why should a man in 
his position think of working ?”’ 

“ Simply to keep his mind occupied. Why not 
send him on a foreign tour? [am sure that no 

d can come of his London life. Let him go to 
merica and see the world.” 

“There is some sense in that proposition, my 
dear, and I beg you to pardon me if I seemed to 
speak harshly,” answered the major, some 
mollified. 

**Pray do not. mention it,” said Mrs. 
“We poor stepmothers are always susp 
harbouring ill feeling against the childrem of the 
first marriage, whereas in reality I have only the 
kigdost motives in speaking of Frank.” 

“{ believe you and honour you for your sents 
ments, and I will follow your advice and speak te 
him when I next see him. It is sad he not 
come. He knows it is my birthday to-merrew, and 
that we receive a. few friends at dinner.” 

The door at this juncture opened, apd Mise 
Venner said : 

“Here is Mr. Francis.” 

A young man dressed in the height of ‘fashion 
entered the room, bowed to the ladies, and: sheak. 
his father by the hand, though he did nq ex: 
same civility te either Miss Venner- om Mra 
goyne, whom he had his owe reasons for dighi " 

is appearance was that of one who spent 
greater part of the night: owt. of bed, and paid*more 
attention to cigars champagne than was good 
for his health, 

“You are late, Frank,” said his father. “ We 
expected you to dinner.” 

**T missed the train,” replied Frank Burgoyne, ia 
a languid tone. “Such an awful bore, those cabs 
in London; one can’t depend upon them. If I had 
ordered my brougham I might have done it.” 

“ Have you a brougham ?” asked Mrs. Burgoyne, 
thinking this was an indication of extravagance 
which ought to be bronght under'the notice of his 
father, 

* Ola, dear, yas,” he anawerad, stroking his mous- 
tache. ‘“Vaery.nice brougham, I assune you. Shall 
be glad to place it at your serviee when yor are in 
town. , Got a phaeton too, and mean to start a coach 
soon.” 

**T am glad that your income will allaw you todo 
so,” answered Mrs. Burgoyne, spitefully. 

“ Beg your pardon,” said Frank, looking at:her as 
if he had not heard her. 

‘*T said that I was pleaged:to, think you could 
afford horses and carriage and all that sort of 
thing.”’ 

“Ah, yes! Really, I do not see how it. concerns 
you. Perhaps you will allew me to manage my 
affairs in my own way.” 

Mrs. Burgoyne bit her lips. with vexation. 

Turning to her husband, she said : 

“Ts it by your wish that [am insulted in my 
own house?”’ 

- “No, no,” hastily answered: the. major. “ Frank 
did not mean to insult you.” 

‘Par from it, Mvs. Bargogne,” said Frank. 
‘* What I wish yon to understand is that I allow 
no one to dictate to me except my father. His 
wishes are law to ma, for I owe him both duty and 
respect.”’ 

‘Hypocrite,’ almost hissed Mrs, Burgoyne be=: 
tween her teeth. 

“There, my dear, you see you are: mistaken. 
Frank’s a good. boy——a very good boy; are you not, 
Frank ?’’ said the old man. 

*I hope.so,” answered Prank, shortly. 


“Tt is late. Will Mr. Francis excuse us if’ we. 


a ?”? inquired Mrs. Burgoyne, with a forced 
smile. 

*Donot let me be any-restraint upon you,” he 
replied, 

Mrs. Burgoyne made signs to Miss Venner, and 
they both left the room together. 

— the father and son were alone the former 
said : 


Wt am Gain * te ~~ m Pres, the night’s 
cenfoundedly cold; to you.” 

With pleasure,” replied ¥ rank, sm 

They sat aggrer one another, and the son, with 
some display of impatience, awaited what he feared 
would be a paternal lecture. 

If it was a lecture he knew whom he had to th 
for it, and that was his step-mother. There was no 
love lost between them. He disliked’ her quite-as 
much as she objected to him. 

_ “ Will you smoke ?” inquired Frank, offering his 
initialed seal-skin cigar-case to his father, 

“ Certainly,” replied the major, selecting a cigar 
and adding, as he looked at it, ‘‘ Good weeds those, 
Frank.” 

“The best that taste can select and money buy,”” 
answered Frank. 

“* Doesn’t it oceur to you, young one,”’ continued 
Mice Bargome, “that you are becoming extrava- 


* Well, yes. It has struck me, once or twice, that 
I was going the pace,”* said Frank, with a careless 
air. “Have you any abjection to it?” 

“ That is just the question I-want to debate with 
you. Let us havea quiepevening. What wine do 


< Tg r . 

“Oh, something sparkling. Say Moselle. Not 
too dry, telh Morgan. [like a little flavour in my 
champagne.” 


“'Enmahell pave the esb-tho oellaz cen afford. 


what: } I. dom’tthink any-manin Hampshire ever laid down 


I did. fifteen years ago when I 
oi e- Himg the bell, will yon? Capital ci- 
8. 
I figttor myself Iam a good judge of 

, Wine, amd tobacco,” 
y put women first ? Are you in love, Frank ?” 
+ With @ searching glanee. 

flushed crimson, but answered, 


« 

The young 

man 
with an offhand air: 

“Thaite sighh, maw bor. Thare rights? sid 
Major ae, yang his ad ania inal anio 
Sen's ‘“* Newer have any secrets faom your 
fa¢her.”” 

The servant apd he ordered samme wino 
to be, 


appeared, 
im, whickbe.thought Frank wagld like. 
was am offhand manner about 
he did not seemat-ease, and he beat what is 
tho decitn txptan on the hearth with his foot. 
—— 
CHAPTER II. 

By thihend, thou think’st me as far in the devil’s 
hook as thou and Palstaff, for cy and pre- 
sisteney, Let the.end try the man... Albeit I could 
tell to thee-(as to one it prone me, for fault of a 
better, to my friend) I could be sad, and sad in- 
Henry IV. Part 2: 

WHEN Mrs. Burgoyne left the drawing-room with 
Miss Venner she went to the nursery and kissed 
her three children, who were asleep, calling them 
little darlings and asking their governess if they 
did not look like angels. 

“ For my part,” answered Miss Venner, “I must 
say I never saw such lovely children in my life. 
They will grow up perfectly beautiful, and they are 
wonderfully intelligent for their age.’’ 

“Ttis kind of you to say so,” replied Mrs. Bur- 
goyne. “ My children are my life. It pleases me to 
think they are perfection, whether thay are so or 
not. Will you stay with-meg while I undress?” _ 

“My time is entirely at your service,” replied 
the governess. 

Mts. Burgoyne went from the nursery to her bed- 
room, which was.at one. and thesame time a hand- 
somely and comfortably furnished apartment.. A 
fire burned iu the grate, and cast\a ruddy glow upon 
the classic countenauce..uf the mistress.of Billing- 
hurst Hall. " 2 
“ Ah!” said Mrs, Burgoyne, with’ a deep sigh, 
“you no doubt. think m@a,very happy and fore 
‘tunate woman, but; my. dear, riches. do not always 
bring happiness with them, and.if. Lwere'to advise.a 
girl T should recommend her’ never: to marry an old 


“ The major seems to, be: very fond of you,” an- 
swered Miss Wenner, “and I think you would have 
very (little to, complain of. were it not for Mr, 
Francis,” , 

“ That is very true, He is thecause of mueh of 
my discontent, Is. he not invariably insolent to 
me?” she exclaimed, her darkkeyes flashing ; “has 

‘he not more influence with my husband than I?’ 

“Jf it were my casa,” amsweredthe governess, “I 
shonld take effectual’ steps to prevent him annoying 
m ” 


- 


“Tf you can suggest any means by which I can 
maka him qnaxrel with his father:I shall consider 
myself eternally indebted to you.” ’ 

“I cannot think of any plaa offhand,” replied 
Miss Venner,. “ Bubif you, waiband watch depend 
upon it, your opportunity willcome, Ishould not 
be too scrupulous. L would invent some infamou? 
charge against him.” 





No, no,” said Mrs, Burgoyne, hastily, affecting 
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to be shocked. “ Your zeal for my interests carries 

too far; Miss Venner; and-I that you will 

not presume to offer me advice whieh ag an honour 
able lady I cannot accept.” 

. Miss Venner smiled inwardly, for she knew that 

this indignation wae not real, but simulated. 

] humbly beg your pardon, ‘ma'am,’ she ex- 
claimed, in # tone of apparent contrition, “ When I 
think. of the.way in which your children will be 
robbed by that man I am away by my 
feelings. The bulk of the major’s p go 
a weet end akin ten ave’ Wealth Spee ticle 
seventy and not in too ealth may be. 
at any time. C) fhuuily diamonds too: are to be 

“ How do you know that?” asked Mrs, Burgoyne, 
quickly. 

“T heard the major premise them to him, ote 
day, when [ was at work in the bay-windew of the: 
morning-room, half hidden by a ourtain.’” 

“He shall not have them. ‘Those diamonds are 
more valuable than the regalia belonging -to the: 
crown of Enyland. .By heaven, he.shall not: have 
them. They are mine—mine,” said Mrs. Burgoyne, 
much excited. 

“ Ah!’ continued the crafty governess, “they are 
indeed worth sinning for. First consider, ma’am, 
that at the major’s death you will be a young and 
handsome widow. How well those lovely diamonds 
would become yowat a state ball, or when presented 
at court, on the oceasion of second marri 
with—let us say-— of nation. The news- 
papers would write that the Countess:of ——” 

“ Don’t,”” cried Mrs. Burgoyne, “you must not 
dazzle me in thig manner, Miss Venner. It is not 
right. I am a married woman, I hope I love my 
husband and am contented with my station. Yet I 
would give anybody a thousand pounds who told me 
that cory Burgoyne was disinherited and dis- 
graced.” 

“Will you give me that sum ?” asked Miss: Ven- 
ner, in a quiet, low voice, 

“T will do more, F will double it;” was the ready 
answer. 

“It isa large amountand would make mo-inde- 
pendent,” mused the governess, as if speaking to 
herself. “Ishould, when im possession of so-much 
money, be relieved from the drudgery of teaching 
little children. I might establish.a school of my own, 
and men would come to me offering their hands, as 
they always do toa woman who hasmoney, whether 
she be young or old, pretty or ugty, and I flatter my- 
self I have my share of good looks, though my hard 
lot has made me-stern and eold.” 

“What are you saying, my dear?” said Mrs, Bur- 
goyne, who could only imperfectly catch the gover. 
ness’s muttered remarks. 

“Only that you may rely upon receiving good 
news, ma’am, before long.’* 

“Good news?, Of what sort?” 

_ “You will know when it comes: I undertake to 
tid you for ever of Mr. Prancis Bu: if 

“Well, well,’ said Mrs. Burgoyne, in a timid 
manner, “we are all in the hands of fate. If the 
wish of my heart be effected I shall be thankful, but 
mind I do not sanction anything wroag. Recolleot 
that. I may have spoken rashly and passionately 
to-night, still I de not mean all 1 say.”’ 

Miss Venner knew her history of England well, 
and she thought of the king who hated A’Beckett, 
the proud prelate of Canterbury, and did not hesi- 
tate to say that any one who rid him of the haughty 
priest would be his friend. The king did notactually 
counsel murder, but when the bishop:-was killed at 
the altar by his followers he was direct cause 
of his death nevertheless, ; 

“You will keep your word with me," said Miss 
Venner, “ and I will keep mine with you.” 

“Yes, yes. It is a bargain, but do. not think I 
countenance anything wrong.” 

“Oh, dear no. Your honour is-safe in my hands,’’ 
replied the governess, with a peculiar smile, 

“Good-night, dear,” said Mrs. Burgoyne ; ““leave 
me now, My mind isin a tumult, bless 
you, dear ; sweet dreams.” 

Miss Venner, thus dismissed, retired to her own 
Toom, puta match te the fire, which was laid, shu 
and locked the door and began to think. 

She hated Frank B as wo have hinted, 
because he refused her love, and though she tried'to 
deceive herself her affection for him was not extinct. 
It slumbered at the bottom of her heart. 

If she had not cared for him she would not have: 

een so anxious for his ruin, because was a 
lingering hope in her breast that when he was poor, 
disgraced and discarded he: might turn to her and 
on his knees beg her forgiveness. 

“I will ruig him. I cam do it,” she said; half 
alond. “The prize is a tempting one. TP obtain re- 
venge and money at the same time. Yes, I haveno 
oe for himnow, He must fall.” 

sitting down at a desk, she began torwrite.a letter, 

which ran as follows + 

.‘T wantto seeyou at once, Meet me to-morrow") 
night on the beach at the entrance to the Smug- 





glers’ Cave.. Coma, and you shall have the money I 
refused: you the last time you favoured me with one 
of your boa ing visits: I shall expect you at dark. 
[Do not fail me, as this is important. Yours, Darsx.” 

The envelope she directed to Mr. Dingwall, -4, 
es Barl Street, St. Giles’s, near the Seven Dials, 
‘London. 

She: remained in front af the fire till, the embers 
‘burgt out and theicoldiveminded: her that she was 
mortaland thatthinking im the frosty airis scarcely 
an eligible occupation for a winter's night. 

CHAPTER IID. 
This hour we part !—my heart. foreboded this !' 


Byrom: 
'TxovcH Major Burgoyne was inclined to be over: 
indulgent to his son, his wife’s. constant suggestions: 
hadmade.an impression on his: mind, and he ivas 


pnxious that he should occupy his time in samepro-. 
fitable manner. f 
A favourable opportunity presented itself of talk- 
ing rae | to him, and hedid not hesitate taavail. 
i of it. 


“T have been thinking a great deal about your 
future, my boy,” exclaimed the oldsoldier. “There 
is nothing like learning to run in harness when you 


re young. Now the question is what weuld you: 


ke 40 do?’ i ( 

*t Nothing,” replied Frank, candidly, ashelighted 

cigar. 

‘Come, be serious,” rejoined the major, who did 
not like opposition. “Something you must and 
shall do.” 

“Lam very well satisfied with my present po- 
sition and have not the slightest inclination to 
¢hange it.” 

‘But what is your present position ?” asked his 
father; almost angrily. ‘* Perhaps you will tell me 
that it is {he same as that‘of scores of other young 
men of family. That, however, is no answer. You 
—_ more money that you are allowed, get into 

ebt, ruin your health by nocturnalexeess, gamble, 
attend race meetings, shoot pigeons for wagers, and 

ive presents of jewellery to popular actresses ; that 
fe not my idea.of what a young gentleman’s life at 
one-and-twenty ought to be, and, what is move, my 
dear fellow, I mean to put a.stop toit. I have been 
too easy with you.” 3 

“This, I suppose,” exclaimed Frank, “is the re- 

ult-of the teaching you have received from. Mrs, 

urgoyne, ‘I know perfectly well whom I have to 
thank for thissattack.” 

He spoke bitterly, but the major hastened to re- 


“Nothing of the sort; my remarks are dictated 
solely: by a wish to promote your welfare. I hold 
that itis wrong for young men to be idle, as they 
acquire dissolute habits which they find it difficult, 
tte, in some eases impossible, to throw off in .after 
ife.’ 

“Tf you want me to listen'to a sermon I can save: 
ou the trouble of preaching one by promising you 
hat I will go to church on Sunday,” answered 
rank, biting the end of his tawny moustache. 

“ Listen to me and do not interrupt what Iam 
saying by any observation which you may think 
elever but which I take to be insulting,’’ returned 
Major Burgoyne. “ At eighteen I was in the army. 
Would you. like to:'have a commission ?”’ 

** Most:decidedly not,” replied the young man. “I 
do not'eare for military service. Why cannot you 
les me remainasIam? In a year’s time, in less 
tham a year in fact, I can go back to.Cambridge.” 

“* Which you have only quitted through your own 
misconduct, sir. You knowl am displeased with 

ou for being agent away and yet you dare to allude 

the subject. I shall have to send you abroad for 
a time.” 

“I may tell:you once for all that I shall not leave 
London, father, 80 you may save yourself any far- 
ther trouble in suggesting what Leught and what 
I ought not to do.’ 

“Upon my word, sir,” cried the major; with ris-- 
ing passion. “ This is very pretty behaviour te me. 
You intend to pay no attention to my wishes. [am 
to be nobody, eh? Remember, if you please, that 
+*is: property of mine is notentailed. I can do as 
I like with it, sir. I can make a will and leave it 
to the children of my second marriage.” 

“That is no doubt precisely what my amiable 
stepmother would most, desire,” said Frank, with 
an irritating smile, 

“T forbid you tointroduce Mrs. Burgoyne’s name 
into this diseussion,” replied the choleric major. 
“Whatever opinion you may have formed of the 
lady I can tell you that she ie a very good wife to 
me, and I will not have herspoken disrespectfully 
rs) erstand that,” 

The major had raised his voice and got up from 
his ehair. 

a was standing on the hearth-rag trembling 
wii 


“ There is no necessity to shout,” said Frank. 
“Do you want the servants to overhear a vulgar 
altercation between us-?”’ 


Bg 





“I do not care who hears us,” replied his father. 
* And I tell you distinctly, sir, that I will be obeyed. 
You shall travel for two years through Europe apd 
the United States, or I will alter my will and stop 
your aliowance at once; Think of that. What will 
you do without money ?” 

“*I daresay I shall manage to exist,’ answered 
(Frank, in his calm, pravoking manner. 

“ Has that threat no terror for you?” 

“None at all, You may coax me, but you onght 
to know by this time, father, that I will, not. be 
driven and threatened. You have said quife enough. 
I find that my stepmother’s influence has triumphed 
over the love you oncehad forme. Stop my allow- 
anoe—do what you like, I shall show myself per- 
fectly inéependent of everybody.” 

This.answer,so different from what the major 
had expected; inflamed his resentment to an un- 
controllable-extent, 

‘*B will-do more than that; sir,’ he stormed. “ I 
will order you out-of this howse, and command yon 
never to enter-it' again until you know how to treat 
ne father with becoming respect. My fault has 

een excessive kindness'to you, and I now feel that 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thank- 
less child, My agents shall be instructed to pay 
you no more money. Go from this house—yon are 
no longer-a ehild of mine.” 

“Very well. Sobeit. I thoughtit would come 
to this,” said Prank, rising. 

As if he already repented of his violent language, 
and did not wish to be taken at his word, the 
major went on: 

“I was only speaking for your good, and com- 
plaining of your shortcomings. If I have not the 
right who has I should like to know? This conduct 
of yours isinexplicable. Have you no regard for 
your own interests? Why should you be disobedi- 
ent and wayward?” 

*Good-night, father,’ cried Frank. “Tt may bo 
some time betore we meet again. Many happy re- 
turns of your birthday to-morrow.”’ 

He seized his hand, pressed it heartily, almost 
affectionately, and hastily left the room. 

** Stop !” aried the major: “ Frank! I say, Frank. 
You are not going? I didn’t mean Where 
the deuce is he gone to ?” 

He walked to the door after his son, but it was 
too late. 

Frank had taken his-great-coat, hat and umbrella, 
from the hall, the front door had shut with a defiant 
o— and he-was gone from the home of his child- 

ood. 

In vain the major opened the door and called 
after him intothe bleak, pitiless night. 

There was no answer. 

Frank had inherited the pride of his ancestors, 
and it was a tradition in the family that a Burgoyne 
would not brook interference in his affairs, evon 
from a father. 

The major was sorry for his haste and would have 
recalled his words, but it was toa late; 

He had driven his son from his home, and his 
future was now dark indeed. 

In the morning Mrs. Burgoyne heard what had 
happened, and expressed her approval of her hus- 
band’s conduct. 

“ You only did what was right,” she exclaimed, 
“and it was yourduty as parent toact as you did, 
Be firm, adhere to your resolution to deprive him 
of his allowanee, and you will soon find him com- 
ing to you, penitent, aq the prodigal son in the 
Seriptures.” 

“In reality,’ answered the major, as he slowly 
chipped the top off an egg at breakfast, “I do not 
see that [ wasin any way to blame. Things in 
these days have come to a pretty pass if a father 
cannot speak to his own son.” 

“Especially where the circumstances were so 
grave. Take my advice for once and prevent lim 
carrying on his extravagant mode of living by stop- 

ing the large'allowance you have hitherto given 
bine His behaviour is-outrageous in the extreme.” 

“T will do so at once; my dear. He is rushing 
headlong to ruin, as’you have often told me,’’ an- 
swered the major. 

“ There may be yet'time to save him, poor boy. 
I feel so sorry for him, but indeed you-must be cruel 
to be kind.” 

“Twill. You love him ag.much as I do, but we 
must not shut our eyes either to his faults or the 
duties we have to perform. I wish I had acted 
firmly before,” replied the major. . 

Mrs. Burgoyne had some difficulty in suppressing 
a sense of triumph, for she felt that luck was on 
her side and that she had won the first battle by 
accident in the war that she had declared against 
her stepson. : 

The major wrote-to his bankers, telling them not 
to supply Frank with any more money under any 
circumstances whatever, unless they had orders 
from him. 

He was sad and thoughtful for some da: 
wards, and anxiously expected the letter 
tion which did not come. 


after- 
contri- 
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Frank made no sign and he had no clue to guide 
him to his whereabouts. 
The rupture was complete. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Now o’er all the dreary Northland, 
Mighty Peboan, the Winter, 
Breathing on the lakes and rivers, 
Into stone had changed their waters, 
From his hair he shook the snow-flakes, 
Till the plains were strewn with whiteness, 
One uninterrupted level, 
As if, stooping, the Creator 
With His hand had smoothed them over. 

Hiawatha, 

Tue feathery snow was falling, falling fast and 
falling faster in thick white flakes which lay like 
séwansdown on the frozen earth. All the branches 
of the many trees bore their pretty burden and 
seemed to have put on spotless clothing to protect 
them against the inclemency of the weather. 

The restless sca absorbed the snow as it fell into 
its bosom, and seemed to moan with a gentler sound 
as it beat against the time-worn rocks at the foot 
of Billinghurst Hall. 

Fast falling were the shades of night as Miss 
Venner stole unparceived out of the mansion, and 
made her way cautiously along a winding path lead- 
ing to the cliff and down some rudely cut steps 
which conducted her to the sea-shore. 

She soon reached the spot where she had ap- 
ointed to meet the man Dingwall in her mysterious 
etter to the purlieus of St. Giles’s, that fruitful 

abode of misery and crime in the heart of our fair 
metropolis. 

It has been said that there are skeletons in every 
ag and it will be necessary briefly to explain 

ere. 

Born of poor but respectable parents it was 
requisite for the children at an early age to shift 
for themselves. 

Miss Venner, being fairly educated, chose the 
profession of a governess, in which department she 
had been tolerably successful, though no one ever 
detested such means of obtaining daily bread so 
heartily as she did. 

She was ambitious, and sufficiently vain of her 
personal attractions to hope that she might marry 
a gentleman. So many women had inher small ex- 
perience raised themselves by marriage from a com- 
paratively obscure position. 

When Frank Burgoyne treated her with marked 
coolness, and she found that she had nothing to 
hope for from her mistress’s stepson, she began to 
hate him, thinking that she was worthy of his love 
and sufficiently accomplished to be his wife. 

Miss Venner’s brother was named Harry, and from 
his early youth he had been perverse and wayward. 

He was in perpetual conflict with all orderly peo- 
ple, and when he obtained a situation as a clerk in 
the City he pursued a course of dissipation which 
altimately resulted in his robbing his master. 

For this offence he received a sentence of two 
years’ imprisonment, and left jail completely de- 
moralized, shunning home and his former com- 
panions, and becoming the companion of well-known 
thieves and bad characters. 

Dropping his own name, whether from shame or 
for the sake of his relatives, he called himself by the 
alias of Dingwall, and was as expert a thief and 
burglar as the police had to contend against. 

Finding out where his sister was employed, he had 
visited her more than once in the hope of extorting 
money from her. 

It was to this brother, Harry Venner, alias Ding- 
‘wall, that she had written when she had determined 
in pursuance of Mr. Burgoyne’s hint to ruin 

Frank. 

The appointment was made at the entrance to the 
Smugglers’ Cave on the beach below Billinghurst 
Hall, a hollow in the rock long disused for the pur- 
pose from which it took its designation. 

She shivered with the cold as the keen air swept 
over her, while snow-flakes fell upon her bonnet and 
shawl, but being a woman of resolution she did 

not shrink from the task she had set herself. 

*% When she reached the cave she saw the figure of 
aman standing onthe shingle, looking unearthly 
and forbidding in the dim light which yet remained 
of the fast-declining day. 

“Is that you, Daisy ?” exclaimed a rough, hard 
Voice. 

* Yes,”’ was the answer. 

“*T hope,” said the man, “ that you think you 
have kept me waiting in the snow long enough. 
Come into the cave. I have contrived to light a 
fire with some driftwood, and Ican give you a drop 
of brandy out of my flask, though I suppose that 
is not much in your way, rather more in mine than 
yours, eh ?” 

*T have not become a drunkard like you, if that is 
what you mean,” she answered. 

** Just the same,” replied the man, “ if there was 
a.bitter thing tobe said you never lost the oppor- 
tunity, Daisy.” 


‘necessities. It is not much, but 


He led the way into the cave, where a small fire 
of driftwood was brightly burning hidden from 
view bya turn in the rock, which made quite a 
secret parlour. 

“T daresay the smugglers of old held high revel 
here,” exclaimed Dingwall. “ It is just the place I 
should have chosen had I been one of them.” 

“ Any villanous occupation has charms for you,” 
she said. ‘‘ButI am not going to reproach you 
now. Are you willing to commit a crime if you see 
the prospect of gain ?” 

“Now what a stupid question toask, my dear 
sister,” answered the man, raising his flask to his 
lips and taking a deep draught. “If there is any 
one who ought to know me it is you. Have I ever 
done a stroke of honest work in my life when I 
could get money in other ways ?” 

“That is true enough,” she replied, with a curl 
of her lip. 

“There is that infernal aristocratic sneer of yours 
again, Daisy ; you have lived so long amongst swells 
that you fancy you are one of them, eh ?” 

“ Never mind what I think ; listen to me, I have 
@ plan for you.” 

“ That’s just what I said to a friend of mine when 
I got your letter. ‘ My virtuous sister, ’ said I, * has 
got into——’ ” 

“I do not wish to hear anything about your dis- 
reputable companions, neither have Iany desire to 
spend more time with you than [ can help,” inter- 
rupted Miss Venner. 

“ Youare very kind and affectionate, I must say.” 

* Then your imagination is very vivid, for I do not 
mean to be one or the other. What I want to say is 
this. You came te mea few months-ago and said 
that you had heard of the famous family diamonds 
belonging to Major Burgoyne.” 

“Of course I have,” replied Dingwall, eagerly. 
“They are the richest gems in the land.” 

“ You also said that you would make my fortune 
if I would let you into the house, drug the butler, 
and enable you to carry off the splendid spoil.” 

“So I will, my girl. SolIwill, Daisy. You shall 
have a small fortune for Feng rie | you refused. 
If youremember you told me thatif I did not go 
away you would give mein charge of the police. Now 
the police and I are at variance, they don’t like me 
any more than I do them, and——” 

“it’s a pity you will talk so much,” she inter- 
rupted. “I have changed my mind and I will help 
you to steal those diamonds you wish,” she said, 
eagerly. ‘Yes, I have my motives, andI believe 
you are clever enough in your craft to accomplish a 
thing of this sort if you are helped by some one 
in the house,” 

“That’s the great thing,’’ said Dingwall; “a 
burglary is never successful unless it is put up by 
some one inside. When shall I doit ? Only name 
your time, Daisy, and you will find me the most 
devoted of brothers. What a business we might do. 
You could go about the country getting situations 
in swell families and put me up to burglaries. Why, 
we could together crack half the cribs in the country 
and never get found out,”’ 

“In this case I will help you,” replied Miss 
Venner. ‘“‘ There is some money for your pressing 

have saved it out 
of my salary.” 


“Keep it, Daisy,” answered the burglar. “I 
have had a stroke of luck lately, and don’t want 
your money, though if you had given me anything 
the last time I came to you it would have Sens a 
godsend. We have our good times and our bad 
ones, youknow. But if I can carry out this idea 
of yours and sell the diamonds in Holland, it will 
make a man of me. I'll leave England and go 
abroad and farm.”’ 

“Never,” said Miss Venner. “ You were always 
a rogue and a vagabond, and you will never be any- 
thing else.” 

“Thank you for your good opinion. You were 
always sarcastic, bitter and plotting. Perhaps you 
are no happier than I, after all. At any rate I have 
the consolation of being called the Gentleman 
Burglar, and thought a good deal of.” 

“By whom? The scum of the earth. The 
vilest of the vile. But no matter. There can never 
be any fellowship between us. I give you work to 
do. — you accept it ?” 

es.” 


‘Very well. Come here, this spot mind, at 
twelve o’clock on Christmas Day and I will give 
you farther instructions. On that evening you 
shall have the diamonds if you are clever enough 
to take them.” 

* But the details. The butler must be disposed 
of, and there may be dogs about,” said he. 
“a the details to me. I will see to every- 

ing. ‘ 

‘*For heaven’s sake be careful, Daisy,” said 
Dingwall. “If I am caught again I shall go for 
penal servitude for a long time, and that is some- 
thing awful. I would rather be dead than have 
seven years. No one knows the horrors of jail 





life unless he has experienced them.” 








“Am I the sort of woman to make a mistake ?” 
asked the governess. “ What have you to fear in 
an old house like this? The major is v 
upon imbecility. I shall drug the butler, an 
you will have to do is to enter the strong-room, 
open the safe, and off the diamonds.” 

“ Well, well,” said Dingwall. ‘‘I am glad you 
have thought of me at last, and hit upon something 
in my special line of business. It shows that the 
famil not cast me out utterly.” 

“ If I had not my own ends to serve, depend upon 
it, I should not employ you. Be here at the time I 


have fixed. 

‘Christmas Day. Midnight. I understand,” 
answered the burglar. “I will bring all my tools 
with me in case they are wanted. Shall I have any 
one with me ?” cs 

“It is quite unnecessary. This affair to a man 
of your experience will, owing to my aid, be quite 
elementary. Secure a passage to Holland, and get 
out of the country with the jewels as soon as 
possible.” 

‘* Yours is a clever little head, Daisy,” exclaimed 
Dingwall, admiringly. 

* Good-night,” she exclaimed. ‘Ihave no more 
be say. Keep yourself sober, and don’t make any 

under.”’ 

She walked away without shaking his hand or 
showing the slightest evidence of sisterly affection. 

“She was always a curious girl,” mused the 
burglar; “well, for the matter of that, we are a 
curious family. She has no heart. But if I can get 
these diamonds, these wonderful Burgoyne dia- 
monds, I shall be a made man. I wonder what her 
object is in putting me on tosuch a good thing. It’s 
no use, however, to look a gift horse in the mouth. 
I'll do it if I get ey years for the job.” ; 

So saying, he lighted his pipe and strode out into 
the snow storm, going some distance 7 the 
beach, then, turning up a lane, stopped at a beer- 
shop where he had arranged to sleep for the night. 

To aman like the celebrated Dingwall, that is 
celebrated in his own infamous circles, the charm of 
obtaining the family diamonds of the Burgoynes 
seemed a magnificent prospect; we are not all bad, 
and even in this fellow there was a wish to escape 
from the degraded and dangerous life he was lead- 
ing. 

He resolved that if he were fortunate enough to 
effect the robbery, by his sister’s help, he would give 
up his career of crime and go abroad. 

The police were already on his track for more 
than one outrage, and he was obliged to hide away. 

A new era would dawn for him if he accomplished 
this daring burglary with success, and he could 
fly to foreign lands with a large sum of money in 
his pocket. s 

While he was gee my his way to the inn Miss 
Venner went back to the hall, changed her things, 
and presented herself at the dinner table. 

ter dinner she stole upstairs and went into the 
room which Frank Burgoyne always occupied when 
at home, 

There were several things belonging to him lying 
about. 

From amongst these she selected a ring with his 
crest, a pencil with his name engraved on it, a 
handkerchief marked, and a cap he used to wear 
when he went out boating. y 

“These will do,” she murmured; “they will bo 
quite sufficient to fix suspicion upon him, if they 
be put in the proper place and at the fitting time. 
I think I shall yet have Mrs. Burgoyne’s reward and 
secure my = also.”” 

A sinister smile flitted over her not very pleas- 
ing countenance, and she quitted the room to secrete 
the articles she had purloined. 

(To be continued.) 








HeautTHy Exercisz.—Among the remarkable 
items of London occurrences must surely be men- 
tioned the fact thata pedestrian, aged 73 (Mountjoy) 
has walked 150 miles in three days. He says he 
does it merely to show the rising generation what 
a healthy exercise walking is. With the exception 


of John Brown, “ who goes marching on” eter- 
nally, according to song, this is decidedly the live- 


liest old man at pedestrianism. 

Woop Carvina.—A bust of Shakespeare has 
been made by Mr. William Perry, of North Audley 
Street, wood carver to Her Majesty, out of the wood 
of the tree which many if not most antiquaries be- 
lieve to be the veritable oak of “‘ Herne the Hunter” 
in Windsor Park. It is about 2 feet in height, and 
is a duplicate of one which was made by Mr. 
Perry a few years since by command of the Queen, 
and which now stands inthe Royal apartments at 
Windsor Castle. Mr. Perry’s delineation of Shake- 
speare’s features avoids the theatrical mannerism 
and the extreme] high forehead ascribed to the 
poet by M. Droeshout’s print, the formality of the 
hair inseparable from the Stratford (or indeed from 
any) bust, and the excessively flowing locks of the 
Chandos picture. 
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DAISY THORNTON. 


—_>——_. 
CHAPTER IV. 
The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours, 
Even in the moment that we call ar ours. - 
re. 

READER, Guy Thornton was nota fool, and Daisy 
was not a fool, though we admit that they have thus 
far appeared to disadvantage. 

Both had made a great mistake, Guy in marry- 
ing a child whose mind was unformed; and Daisy 
én marrying at all when her whole nature was in re- 
volt against matrimony. 

wut married they are, and Guy has failed, and 
Daisy is going home, and the morning when she was 
to have received Guy’s gift of the phaeton and 
ponies found her at the little cottage, where she 
at once resumed all the old indolent habits of her 

irlhood, and was happier than she had been since 
eaving home as a bride. 

On the father, Mr. McDonald, the news of his 
son-in-law’s failure fell like a thunderbolt and 
affected him more than it did Daisy. 

Shrewd, ambitious and scheming he had for years 
planned for his daughter a moneyed marriage, and 
now she was returned upon his hands for an inde- 
finite time, with her naturally luxurious tastes in- 


tensified by recent indulgence, and her husband a | had 


ruined man. 

It was not a pleasant picture to contemplate, and 
Mr. McDonald’s face was cloudy and thoughtful for 
many days until a letter from Tom turned his 
thoughts into a new channel and sent him with fresh 
avidity to certain points of law with which he had 
of late years been familiar. 

Squire McDonald, as he was called, was well 
known to that class of people who, utterly ignor- 
ing Heaven’s command, seek to free themselves from 
‘the bonds which once were so pleasant to wear, 
and now, as he sat alonein his office with Tom’s 
letter in his hand, and read how rapidly that young 
man was sae rich, there came into his mind a 
plan, the very thought of which would have made 
Guy Thornton shudder with horror and disgust. 

Daisy had not been altogether satisfied with her 
brief married life, and it would be very easy to 
make her more dissatisfied, especially as the home 
to which she would return must necessarily be 
very different from Elmwood. 

Tom was destined tobe a millionaire. There was 
no doubt of that, and once in the family he could 
be moulded and managed as the wily Mr. McDonald 

never been able to mould or manage Guy, 

But everything pertaining toTom must be kept 
carefully out of sight, for the man knew his daugh- 
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ter would never lend herself to such a diabolical 
scheme as that which he was revolving, and which 
he at once put in progress, managing so adroitly 
that before Daisy was at all aware of what she was 
doing she found herself the heroine of a divorce 
suit, founded really upon nothing but a general 
dissatisfaction with married life and a wish to be 
free from it. . 

Something there was about incompatibility of 
temperament and uncongeniality and all that kind 
of thing which wicked men and women parade be- 
fore the world when weary of the tie which it has 
been distinctly ordained shall not be torn asunder. 

It is not our intention to follow the suit through 
any of its details, and we shall only say that it pro- 
gressed rapidly, while poor, unsuspicious Guy was 
working hard to retrieve in some way his lost for- 
tune, and to fit up a pleasant home for the childish 
wife who was drifting away from him. He had 
missed her so much at first, even while he felt it a 
relief to have her gone just then when his business 
matters needed all his time and thought. 

It was some comfort, too, to write to her, 
but not much to receive her letters, for Daisy 
did not excel in epistolary correspondenee, and 
after a few weeks her letters were short and 
far apart, and, as Guy thought, constrained 
and studied in their tone, and when, after she 
been absent from him for three months or 
more his longing to see her was so great that he 
decided upon a visit of a few days to her, and 
apprized her of his intention, asking if she would 
be glad to see him, he received in reply a telegram 
from Mr. McDonald telling him to defer his journey 
as Daisy was visiting some friends and would be 
absent for an indefinite length of time. 

There was but one more letter from her and that 
merely said that she was well, and Guy must not 
feel anxious about her or take the trouble to come 
tosee her, as she knew how valuable his time must 
be and would far rather he should devote himself to 
his business than bother about her. This letter was 
signed “ Hastily, Daisy,” and Guy read it over 
yd times with a pang in his heart he could not 

efine. 

But he had no suspicion of the terrible blow in 
store for him, and went on planning for her comfort 
just the same ; and when at last Elmwood was sold 
and he could no longer stay there he hired a more 
expensive house than he could afford, because he 
thought Daisy would like it better, and then, with 
his sister Fan, set himself to the pleasant task of 
fitting it up for Daisy. 

There was a blue room with a bay window just 
as there had been at Elmwood, only it was not 
so pretentious and large. But it was very pleasant 





and had a door opening out upon what Guy meant 
should be a flower garden in the summer, and though 
he missed his little wife wey 6 and longed so much 
at times for a sight of her beautiful face and the 
sound of her sweet voice, he put all thought of him- 
self aside and said he would not bring her un- 
til the May flowers were in blossom and the young 
grass bright and green by the blue room door. 

“She will have a better impression of her new 
home then,” he said to Fan; “and I want her to be 
happy here and not feel the change too a ‘ 

ulia Hamilton chanced those days to in 
town, and as she was very intimate with Miss 
Thornton the two were a great deal together, and 
it thus came about that Julia was often at 
brown cottage and helped to settle the blue room 
for Daisy. ‘ 

“If it were only you who was to occupy it,” 
Frances said to her one morning when they had 
been reading together for an hour or more in the 
room they both thought so pleasant. “I like Daisy, 
but somehow she seems so far from me. Why, 
there’s not a sentiment in common between us.” 

Then, as if sorry for having said so much, she 
spoke of Daisy’s marvellous beauty and winning 
ways, and hoped Julia would know and love her 
ere long, and possibly do her good, 

It so happened that Guy was sometimes present 
at these readings, enjoying them so much that 
there insensibly crept into his heart a wish that 
Daisy was more like the girl whom he had mentally 
termed strong-minded. 

‘* And in time, perhaps, she may be,” he thought, 
“T mean to have Julia here a great deal next 
summer, and, with two such women for companions 
as Julia and Fan, Daisy cannot help but im- 

rove.” 

' And so at list when the house was settled 
and the early spring flowers were in bloom Guy 
started for his wife. He had not seen her now 
for months, and it was more than two wecks since 
he had heard from her, and his heart beat high with 
joyful anticipation as he thought just how she 
would look when she came to him, shyly and coyly, 
as she always did with that droop in her eye-lids 
and that pink flush in her cheeks. He would chide her 
a little at first, he said, for having been so poer a 
correspondent, especially of late, and after that he 
would love her so much and shield her so tenderly 
from every want or care that she should nevar feel 
the difference in his fortune. 4 

Poor Guy—he little dreamed what was in store for 
him just inside the door at which he stood sagas 
one morning early in May, and which when at las 
it was opened shut in a very different man from 
the one who weut through it three hours later be- 
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numbed and half crazed with bewilderment and sur” 
yrise, 

He had expected to meet Daisy in the hall, but 
she was nowhere in sight, and she who appeared in 
response to the card he sent up seemed confused 
and unnatural to such a degreee that Guy asked in 
some alarm if anything had happened, and where 
Daisy was. 

Nothing had happened—that is—well, nothing 
was the matter with Daisy, Mrs. McDonald said, 
only she was nervous and, not feeling quite well 
that morning, thought she had better not come 
down. 

They had not expected him so soon, she continued, 
and she regretted exceedingly that her husband 
was not there, but she had sent for him and hoped 
he would come immediately. Had Mr. Thornton 
been to breakfast ? 

Yes,he had and he did not understand at all what 
she meant ; if Daisy could not come to him he must 
go to her, he said, and he started for the door, when 
Mrs. McDonald sprang forward and, her hand 
on his arm, held him back, saying: 

“ Wait, Mr. Thornton; wait till my husband 
comes—to tell you——” 

“Tell me what ?” Guy demanded of her, feeling 
sure now that something had befallen Daisy. 

“ Tell you—that—that—Daisy is—that he has— 
that—oh, believe me, it was not my wish, and I 
don’t know now why it wasdone,” Mrs. McDonald 
said, still trying to Getain Guy and keep him in the 
room. 

But her efforts were vain, for, shaking off her 
grasp, Guy opened the hall door, and with a cry of 
joy caught Daisy herself in his arms, 

Ina state of fearful excitement and very curious 
to know what was passing between her mother and 
Guy, she had stolen downstairs to listen, and 
had reached the door just as Guy opened it so sud- 
denly. 

** Daisy, darling, I feared were ill,” he cried, 
nearly smothering her with: his caresses. 

But Daisy writhed herself away from him, and, 
putting up her hands to keep him off, cried owt: 

“Oh, Guy, Guy, you can’t—you mustn’t. You 
must never kiss me again or love me any more, be- 
cause I am—I am not——Oh, Guy, I wish you had 
never seen me; I amso sorry too, I did like you. 
I—I—Guy—I ain’t your wife any more! Father 
has got a divorce !” 

She whispered the last words, and then, afftighted 
at the expression of Guy’s. face, fled halfway up 
the stairs, where she stood looking down upon him, 
while, with a face as white as ashes, he too. stood 
gazing at her and trying to frame the words which 
should ask her what she meant. 

He did not believe her; theidea was too preposte- 
rous, but he felt that something horrible had come 
between him and Daisy—that in some way she was 
as much lost to him as if he had found her coffined 
for the grave, and the suddenness of the, blow teok 
from him for a moment his powers of speech, and 
he still stood looking at’ her when the, street door 
opened anda new actor appeared upon the scene 
in the person of Mr. McDonald, . who had hastened 
home in obedience to the message from his wife. 

It was a principle of Mr. McDonald never.to 
lose his presence of mind or his temper, or the 
smooth, low tone of voice he had cultivated years 
ago and practised since with so good’effect. And 
now, though he understood’ the state of matters at 
once and knew that Guy bad heard the worst, he 
did not seem ruffled in the slightest degree, and his 
voice was just as*kind and sweet as*ever as he bade 
Guy good-morning and advanced to shake his hand. 
But Guy would not take it. He hadalways dis- 
liked and distrusted Mr. McDonald, and he felt in- 
tuitively that whatever harm had befallen him had 
come through the oily-tongued, insinuating man 
who stood smilingly before him. With a gesture 
of disgust he turned away from the offered hand, 
and = a voice husky with suppressed excitement 
asked : 

“What does all this mean, that when, after a 
separation of months, I come for my wife I'am told 
that she is not my wife—that there has been a—a 
divorce ?” 

Guy had brought himself to name the horrid 
thing, and the very sound of the word served to 
inake it more real and clear to his mind, and there 
were great drops of perspiration upon his forehead 
as he asked what it meant. 

“Oh, Guy, don’t take it so badly. Teil him, father, 
I did not do it,” pay cried, as she stood leaning 
over the stair-rail and looking down at the unhappy 
man. 

“Daisy, go to yourroom. You should not have 
seen him at all,’’ Mr. McDonald said, with more 
sternness of manner than was usual for him, 

Then, turning to Guy, he continued : 

‘Come in here, Mr. Thornton, where we can be 
alone while I explain to you what seems so mys- 
terious now.” 

They went together into the little parlour, and 


for half an hour or more the sound of their voices 
was distinctly heard as Mr. McDonald tried to ex- 
pl: ogg there really was no explanation or ex- 
cuse for, 

Daisy was not convented at Elmwood, and though 
she complained of nothing she was not happy 
as a married woman, and was glad to be free 
again. 

That was all, and Guy understood at last that 
Daisy was his no longer, that the law had divorced 
him his wife without his knowledge or con- 
sent, and for no other reason than incompatibility 
of temperament, and a desire on Daisy’s part to be 
free from the marriage tie. 

Net a word had been said of G@uy’s altered for- 
tunes, but he felt that his comparative property was 
really the cause of this great wrong, and for a few 
moments resentment and indignation prevailed 
omer every other feeling ; then, when he remembered. 
| thelittle blue-eyed, innocent-faced girl whom he 
had leved.so much and thought so good and true he 
laid his head upon the sofa arm and groaned bit- 
terly, while theman who had ruined him sat coolly 
by, eiting to him many similar cases where divorces 
had been procured without the knowledge of the abr 
sent party. It was avery common thing, ha said, 
and reflected n@ disgrace upon either party where 
there was no criminal charge, Daisy was too 
and childish, and ought not to have been i 
= cuperny pene, and it eg 4 uite TO a much a 

avour to Guy as a wrong. He was free i 
to marry if he liked—he had taken care to see to 
that, so—— 

*« Stop !Gny almost thundered oufi “ There is 
a point beyond which youshall not go. Besatisfied 
with taking Daisy from me, and do not insult me 
with talk of a second marriage. Had I found Dai 
dead it would have hurt me less then this 
wrong you have done. I say fom for I charge it 
all to you. Daisy could have no part in it, and 
I ask to see her and hear from her owmlips that she 
accepts the position in which you and your diabolical 
| laws have placed her before I am willing to give 
herup. Call her, will yeu?” 

‘‘No, Mr. Thornton,” Mr. MeDonal@ replied. 
“Po see Daisy would be useless, and only excite 
you more than you are excited now. You cannot 
see her.” 

a he will, father. If Guy wants to see me he 
shall.” 

It was Daisy herself who spoke, and whoa second 
time had been acting the partof listener. Going 
up to Guy, she knelt down beside him, and, laying 
her arms across his lap, said to hig: 

“What is it, Guy; what is it you wish to say. to 

0. 


me? 

The sight of her before him im all her girlish 
beauty, with that soft, sweet expression on the fgce 
raised so timidly to his, unmanned Guy entirely, 
and clasping her in his arms he wept passionately 
for a moment while he tried to say: 

“Oh, Daisy, my darling, tell me itis a horrid 
dream—tell me you are still my wife, and go with 
me to the home I have tried to make.so pieapant for 
your sake. Itis not like Elmwood, butT will some- 
time have one handsomer even ‘than that, and I’ll 
work so hard for you. Oh, Daisy, tell me you are 
sorry for the part you had in this fearful business, 
if indeed you had a part, and I'll take you back so 
gladly. ill you, Daisy; will you be my wife 
once moreP I shall never ask you again. This is 
your last chance with me. Reftect before you throw 
it away.” 

Guy’s mood was changing a Iittle, because of 
something he saw in Dajsy’s face—a drawing baek 
from him when he spoke of marriage. 

“Daisy must not go back with you; I-shall not 
suffer that,” Mr. McDonald said, while Daisy, still 
keeping her arms around Guy’s neck, where she had 
put them when he drew her to him, replied: 

“Oh, Guy, I can’t go with you now; bat I shall 
like you always, and I’m so sorry for you. I never 
wanted to be married; but if I must, I’d better 
have married Tom, or that old man; they would 
not feel so bad, and I’d rather hurt them than 

»” 


ou. 
’ The utter childishness of the remark roused Guy, 
and with a gesture of impatience he put Daisy from 
him, and, rising to his feet, said, angrily: 

“This then is your decision, and Laceept it; but, 
Daisy, if you have in youa spark of true woman- 
hood you will some time be sorry,for this day’s work; 
while you!” and he turned fiercely upon Mr. 
McDonald—* words cannot express the contempt I 
feel for you ; and know, too, that I understand you 
fully, andam certain that were I the rich man I 
was when you gave your daughter to me you would 
not have taken her away, But. I will waste no 
more words upon you, You are @ Villain! and 
Daisy is” His white lips quivered a little as he 
nenueee a moment,.and then added: “Daisy was 
my wife.” 


Then, without another word, he left the house, 











nor saw the white, frightened face which looked 





after him so wistfully until a turn in the street hid 
him from view. 
CHAPTER V. 
Be to her virtues very kind, 
Be to her faults a little blind, Pryor, 
May Ist, 18—. 

Wett, that.matter is over,andI can’t say I’m 
8 fog the expression in that Thornton’s 
eye E do not care to meet a second time. There was 
mischief in it,and it made one think of six-shooters 
and gold lead, 

I never quite endorsed the man—first, because ho 
was notas rich aeI would like Daisy’s husband to 
be; a eg beeause even had he been a mil- 
lionairei& would have.done me ne good. 

That he did not marry Daisy’s family he made no 
fully understand ; and, for any good his money did 
me, 2 wasas poor after themarriageas before. Then 
he must needs lose-all he had in tint foolish way ; 
and when I found that Daisy was not exceedingly 
in love with married life it was natural that, as her 
father, I should take advantage of tho.gituation, 
oY as Tom is growing rich so fasts. 

the whole, I have donea good things Daisy 
is free, with a pounds, which Thornton 
settled on her; for of course I shall prevent her 
giving that back as she is determined’tv do, saying 
itis not hers, and she will notkeepit. It is hers, 
and she shall keep it, and Lom will bea millionaire 
if that gold mine prove as great @ smocess as it 


seems now to be; and I can manage and,-as I 
einehtietn dhe herenemee “= 
To-day for the first time we've hopes that-my 


brother will live; but, oh ! how near he-has-been to 
the of death since that night when he came 
hack t.us, with a fearful lagk om his face and a 
I say us, for Julia. Hamilton has: Been. with me all 
tite dreadful days and nights. when Ewatched 

to see Gag’s life go out and know I was-left alono. 

She was with me when I was getting ready for 
Daisy, and wadting for Guy to bring her home—not 
to Elmwood—tliaé dear old place is sold, and stran- 
gers walk the rooms I loved so we!l—but here to 
the brown cottage on the hill, which, if lhad never 
had Elmwood, would seem so pleasant to me. 

And it is pleasant here, especially in Daisy’s 
room, which we shajl mever use, for the door is 
shut and belted, and it seenrs each time I pass it as 
if a dead body were inside. 

Had Guy died E would have lain him there and 
sent for that false creature-to come and see her work. 
I promised. her so munch, but not from any love, for 
my-heaxt was full of bitterness that night when I 
turned her from the doer out into:the rain. 

I shall never tell Guy that—mever, lest he should 
soften towards her, and 1 would got.have her. here 
again forall the world gontains, E 

And yet I did like her, and was looking forward 
to her retura with a good. deal of pleasure. Julia 
had spoken many a kind word for hex, had. pleaded 
extrema youth,as an, exose for her faults, and had 

ed me to hope for better things when time had ma- 
tured her samewha, and she had become aggus- 
tomed to,our new mode of life. 

And so [h and waited for her and Guy, 
and wondered, I did not hear from him, and. felt so 
glad and happy when I received the telegram, 
“Shall be home to-night,” : 

It was a bright,day in May, but.the evening set 
in cool, with a feeling of mininithe air, and] had 
a fire kindled in the,parlour and in. Daisy’s room, 
for I remembered how she, used to crouch on, the 
rug before the grate.and watch the blaze floating 
up the chimney. with all the eagerness of a child, 

Thea, although it hurt me sorely, I wens, to 
Simpson, who bought our carriage, and asked, that 
it might be sent to the station so that Daisy should 
not feal the difference atonge, And James, our old 
coachman, went with it, and waited, there just as 
Julia and L waited at-home, for Julia, had promised 
to stay a few weeks apd see what Daiay was lie. 

The train was late that night, an hour belund 
time, and the spring rain wag falling ontside and 
the was lighted within, wien I heard the sound 
of stopping ai the and went to meet 
my brother. But.only ye Was no 
Daisy there with him.. He came in alone, with 
such an awful look in hia white faee as made me 
ery ont with alarm : 

“ What, is it, Guy, and where is Daisy,?”’ I asked, 
as he staggered against the banister, where he 
leaned heavily, , 

He did nos answer my question, but said, ‘ Take 
me to my room,” in a voice I would never have 
known for Guy’s. I took him to hiaroom, m 
him lie down, and brought him a glass of wine, and 
then, when he was strong enongh to tell it, listened 
to the shameful story, and felt, that henceforth a 
for ever I must and would hate the weman who 
wounded my Guy so cruelly, 

And still there is some goodin her--some sense 
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of right and wrong, aa was shown by a@ strange 
thing which happened when Pop wee atthe worst 
of the: terrible fever which followed his. coming 
home. I, watched:-him day and night. I would not 
even let Julia Hamilton share my vigils, and one 
night when I was worn.out with fatigue and anxiety 
I fell asleep upon the lounge, where I, threw my- 
self fora moment. How long [ slept I never knew, 
but it-must have been an hour or more, for the last 
thing I remember was hearing the whistle of tho 
train and the sighing of the wind, which sounded 
like rain, and when I awoke the rain was falling 
heavily and the clock was striking twelve, which 
was an hour after the train was due. It was very 
quiet in the room and darker than usual, for some 
one had shaded the lamp from my eyes as well as 
Guy’s so that at first I did not see distinctly, but I 
had. an impression that there was a figure sitting by 
Guy near the bed. Julia most likely, I thought, 
pm | I called’ her by mame, feeling my blood-cardle 
in my veins and my heart stand still with some- 
thing like fear when a -voice I knew-so well and 
never expected to hear again answered, softly: 

“It is not Julia. It’s me.” 

There was nofaltering in her voice, no sound of 
apology. She spoke like one who had a right-there, 
and this it was whieh angered me and made me 
lose my self-command. Starting to my feet, I con- 
fronted her where she sat.in my chair, hy Guy’s 
bedside, with those queer blne eyes of hers fixed so 
questioningly upon me as if she wondered aé.my im- 
pertinence. 


“ Miss McDonald,” I said, laying great stresa on |, 


the name, “why are you here, and how did you 
dare come Pp” 


“T was almost afraid, it. was so dark when I left. |’ 


the train, and kept thundering so,” she replied, 
mistaking my meaning altogether, ‘‘ but there was 
no conveyance at the station and so I came on 
oone, I never knew Guy was ill. Is he very 

Her perfect composure and utter ignoring, of the 
past provoked me beyond endurance, and without 
stopping to think what I was doing, I seized. her 
by the arm, and, drawing her into an-adjoining 
room, said, in a, suppressed: whisper of rage’: 

“Very bad—I should think so. We have feared 
and still fear he will die, and it’s all your work, the 
result of’ your wickedness, and yet you presume to 
come here into his very room—you who are no wife 
= his and’no woman either to do what-you have 

one. 

What more I said I do not remember, Lonly know 
Daisy put her hands to her head in a scared, help- 
less way, and said : ’ 

“TI do not quite understand it all; or what yo 
wish me to do.” 

“Do?” T replied. “I want you to leave this 
house to-night—now, before Guy: can possibly be 
harmed by your presence, Go back to: the station 
and take’the next train home, It isdue invan hour. 
You have: time to reach it.” 

“ But it’s so dark, and it rains and thunders:so,” 
she said, with a shndder, as a heavy peal shook.the 
house and the rain beat against the windows. 

I think I must have been. crazy with mad exaiter 
ment, and her answer made me worse, 

“You were not afraid to come here,” I gaid, 
“You can go from hereas well, Uhunder will not 
hurt such as you.” 

Even then she did not move, but erouched in.a 
corner of the room farthest from me, remmding me 
of my kitten when I try to drive it from a, place 
where it has been permitted to play, As that. will 
not understand my s-cats and jestures so she didnot 
seem to comprehend my meaning. 

But I made her at last, and with avery, white 
face and a strange look in her great, staring blue 
eyes she said: 

“Fanny ” (she always called me Miss Frances 
before), “ Fanny, do you mean me to go back in the 
dark, and the rain, and the thunder? Then I will, 
but I must tell you first what I came for, and you 
will teil Guy. He gave me a thousand ds when 
we first were married; settled it on me; they eafled it, 
and father was one of the trustees, and kept the 
paper for me till I was of age. So mucit F under- 
stand, but not why I can’t give it back to Guy, for 
father says I can’t. I never dreamed -it was mine 
after the—the—the diverce;” 

She spoke the word softly and hesitatingly, while 
8 faint flush showed on her otherwise white: face. 

_“ If Lam not Guy’s wife, as they say, I have. no: 
right to his money, and I told father so, and _ said 
I'd give it back, and he said I couldn't, and I saitl 
I could and would, and I wrote to Guy abont it and 
told him L was:not so mean, and father kept the 
letter, and I did not know what I should do 
next till I was invited to visit Aunt Merriman, 
Then 1 took the paper—the settlement,. you Ww, 
from the box where father kept it and, put itin my 
pocket ; here it.is ; see.” 

And she drew out a document and held it toward 
me while she continued: 


“TJ started under the care of a friend who 
had. te leave me afew miles from here, so you see 
I was free to come here if I liked, and did so, for I 
wanted to.see Guy and give him the paper, and tell 
him I’d never take a penny of his money. Iam sorry 
he is ill. Idid not think he'd care so much, and 
I don’t, know what to do. with the paper unlesa I 
tear it -j I believe I’d hetter ; then surely it will 
be out of the way.” , 

And before I could speak or think she tore the 
document in.two, and then acroas again and scat- 
tered setow piecas.on the floor. 

** Tell Guy, please,” she continued, “ what I have 
done and that [| never meant to take it, after—that 
—you know—and that I did not care,for money 

|only as father taught me.I must have it, and that 
\E am he ever saw me, and I never really 
: wanted to be married and can’t be his wife-again 
| til. L dow”? , 

She spoke.as if Guy would take her back of course 
‘if she-only signified her wish to come, and this kept 
;me angry, though I was beginning to soften @ little 
with this enexpectad phase ef her character, and I 
)might have suffered her to stay till morning if she 
‘had signified a wish to do so, but she did not. 

“ I suppose I must go now if I would catch the 
train,” she said, moving tewards theidoor, “ Good 
bye, Fanny. I am sorry Lever-troubled you.” 

She held her little white nngloved hand towards 
\meand then | eameto myself, and hearing the wind 
and rain, and remembering the lonely, road to the 
jstation, I said to hers 

“ Stay; Daisy, I cannot let you.goalone. Miss 
‘Hamilton will watch with. Guy while I go with 
” 


you. 
“ And who will come. back with you? It will be 
just as dark and rainy then,” she said; but she 
made no objection to my plan, and in less than 
\five minutes Julia, who always slept in:her dress- 
ing-gown, so as to be ready for amy emergency, 
(was sitting by Guy, and I was out in the dark night 
iwith Daisy and our watch-dog Leo, who, at sight of 
\his old playmate, had leaped upon her and nearly 
(kocked her down in his joy. 

“Teo is glad to see me,” Daisy saitl, patting the 
\dumb creature's head, and in herevoice there was a 
irebuking tone, which'I resented silently. 

I was not glad to see her, and [ could not act a 
‘part, but I wrapped my waterproof‘arouad her and 
adjusted the hood over her flowmg hair, and 
itheught how beautiful she was; even in that dis- 
figuring garb, and then we went on-our way, the 
young creature clinging close to: me as; peal after 
\peal of thunder rolled over our heads and gleams 
of lightning: lit up the imky sky. She did. not 
speak tome, nor i to,her; tilithe-rgd ligat on the 
jline was in sight, and we knew the train was 
coming.. Then she asked, timidly : 

“ Do you think. Guy willdie 2?” 

** Heaven only. knows,’ I said, ehecking. a strong 
impulse, to, adds ‘If he does, = will hwve; the 
papeleation of knowing that you killed him.” 

was 

glad ther, when Daisy, alarmed perhaps by same- 

pang in the tone of my voice,, rapeated. her ques- 
ion : 

“ But do you think he will die? If. I thought he 
would I should wish to.dte too. I like him, Miss 
Frances, better than any one I ever saw, like him 
now as wellas I ever did, but. I donot want to be 
his wife, nor anybody’s wife, and that is just the 
tryth, Iam sorry he ever saw me and loved me so 

l, Tell ‘him that, Fanny.” 

It was. Fanny again, and she grasped my hand 
nervously, forthe train was upon us. 

“Promise me solemnly that if’ you think: he is 
surely going to die you will let me know in time to 
see him onca more. Promise—quick—and kiss me 
as a pledge.” 

The train had stoppe?. ‘There‘was not a moment 
to lese, and’I promised, and kissed‘the red lips in 
the darkness, and felt a remorseful pang when I 
saw the little go alone into the tram which 
bore her swiftly away, while I turned mp steps 
homeward! with only Leo for'my companion. 

Thad to tell Julia.about i, and I gathered. up 
tthe four scraps of paper from the floor where: 
(Daisy had thrown them, and joining them .to- 
gothersaw they reaily were the marriage settle. 
ment, and kept them for Guy,.should: he ever be 
able to: lear aboutit,and know what ib: meant. 

‘There was a telegram for me the next. evening, 
bearing simply the words,. “Axrived safely,” .and 
that was all I heard of Daisy. 

Ne one knew of her having been here but. Julia 
and myself, and it was better that they should 
not, for Guay’s life hung on a thread, and for many 
days and. nights,I trembled lest that promise, 
sealed by a kisa, would have to be redeemed,. 

That was turee weeks ago, and Guy is better 
now and knows us all, and: to-day, for the first time, 
I haye a. strong hope that I am not to be left alone, 
and I thank Heaven for that hepe, and I feel as if 





I were at peace with all the'world,,even with Daisy 


glad now thatI did not.aay it, And I was |, 


herself, from whom have heard nothing. since that 
brief telegram, 
August lst ——,; 

The shadow of death has. passed from our house, 
and I may almost say the: shadow of illness too, 
for though Guy. is still weak as a child and thinasa 
ghost, he is decidedly on the gain, and to-day I 
drove him out for the third time, and felt from 
somethi.g he said that he was beginning to feel 
oo interest in the life so kindly given back to 

im. 

Still he willnever be:justthe sama The blow 
stunned him teaeompletely for him to recover quite 
his old, hopefal, happy manner, and there is a look 
of age in his,faee which pains me to see, He knows 
Daisy has been, here, and why ? 

t 1 ~~ to, tell him all about it, and sooner too than 
meant. 

Almost. his first coherent question to maiafter-his 
reason came back was : 

es @ is Daisy? I am sure l heard her 
voice. It could not haye been a dream. Is she 
bere or haa she been here? Tell me the truth, 

‘an: 


Sol told him, thongh I did. not meam to,. and 
showed him the bits of paper, and held his. head on 
|my, bosom, while he eried.Jike a little child. How 
| he loves her yet, and how glad he waz to know that 
| she. was not as merepnary as it would at first seem. 
| Not that her tearing up that paper will make 
jany difference about tha money. She cannot 
give it to him, he says, until sho is of age, 
neither does he wish it at all, and he would not 
‘take it from her';. but he:is glad to see her disposi- 
|tion in the matter, glad to have me think better of 
‘her than I did, and I am certain that he is half ex 
| pecting to hear from her every day, and is disap- 
pointed that he doesnot. He did not reproach me 
|when [ told:him about tuening her.out.ia the rain, 
| he only. gaid, : 

“ Poor Daisy, did. she get, very wet? She is: so 
Sita Som I hope it, did. not make, her 
{ x 


Qh, the love,a, man will feel fora woman, let. her 
‘be emer:so unworthy. 
| _Leannot comprehend it. Andiwhy should I, an 
oli maid, like me, whe never liked amy man but 


|Guy @ 
, August 30th. 

In a roundabout way we have heard that Mr. 
McDonald. is,going away with hia wife and.daugh- 
ter. 

When the facts.of:the divorce were known they 
bronght him inte such disgrace that he thought 
ibest to leave for a time till the storm blows.over, 
and so they will. go to New Zealand, where there is 
a Cousin ‘tom, whois growing rich very fast. 

Leannot help certain thoughts coming into my 
mind any more tham I can help being glad that 
‘Daisy: is going out of thecountry. Guy never men- 
tions her now, and-is getting to look and act quite 
like himseif. 

If only he could forget her, we might be very 
happy again, as Heaven grant we may. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Bvery white will have its black, 
And every sweet its sour. Shakespeare, 

* MarpreD this morning, at $t. Paul’s Church, by 
the Rev. Dr.——, assisted by the Reetor, Guy 
Thornton, Esq., to Miss Julia Hamilton.’’ 

Such-was the notice which appeared in w daily 
‘paper onelovely morning in September five years 
after'the last entry in Miss Thornton’s journal. 
Guy had reached the point at last when he could 
pat Daisy from his heart and take another in her 

lace, 

P He had never seen her or heard directly from her: 
sinee’the night she brought -him the mariage -sét- 
tlement and tore it-in pieces, thinking thus:to give 
it to him beyond a doubt,. That this didnot change 
the matter one whit he knew, justas: he knew she 
could not. give him: the thousands-settled upon. her 
until she: was of age, 

She was ef age now, and had been fora year oF 
more, and to say the truth he had expected to: hear 
from her when she was twenty-one. ‘To himeelf he 
had reasoned’ thrs. 

Her father told her that the tearing up that paper 
made no difference, tit she was powerless of her- 
self to act untill she was of age, so she will wait 
quietly till then before making another effort. And 
in his: heart Guy theught how he would not take a 
penny from her, but would insist upon her keeping 


it. 

Stili‘he should‘respect her all the more for her 
sense of justice and generosity, he thought, and 
\when her twenty-first birthday came and’ passed, 
and week after week went by and brought no sign 
from Daisy, there was a pang inhis heartand a leok 
of disappointment-.on his face which did not pass 
away until October hung her gorgeous colours upon 
the hills and Julia Hamilton came to the brown cot- 





tage to spend a week with hia sister. 
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From an independent, self-reliant. energetic girl 
of twenty-two Julia had ripened into a noble and 
dignified woman of twenty-seven, with a quiet re- 
pose of manner which seemed to rest and quiet one, 
and which told insensibly on Guy, until at last he 
found himself dreading to have her go and wishing 
to keep her with him always. 

The visit was lengthened into a month; and he had 
asked her to take Daisy’s place, and she had said 
@he would. 

Very freely they had talked of the little golden- 
haired girl, and Julia told him what she had heard 
of her through a mutual acquaintance who had been 
in the same vessel with the McDonalds when they 
eeturned from New Zealand. Cousin Tom was 
with them, a rich man then, anda richer now, for 
bis mine and his railroad had made him almost 
@illionaire, and it was currently reported and be- 
dieved that Mr. McDonald designed him for his 
daughter. 

They were abroad now, the McDonalds and Tom, 
who bore the expenses of the party. 

Daisy, it was said, was even more beautiful than 
in her early girlhood, and to her loveliness was added 
cultivation and refinement of manner. She had had 
the best of teachers while abroad, and was now con- 
tinuing her studies with a view to farther improve. 
ment. 

All this Julia Hamilton told Guy, and then bade 
him think again ere deciding to join her life with 


is. 

And Guy did think again, and his thoughts went 
across the sea after the beautiful Daisy, and he 
tried to picture to himself what she must be now 
ong education and culture had set their seal upon 

er. 

But always in the picture there was a dark back- 
ground, where Cousin Tom stood sentinel with his 
bags of gold, and so with a half-unconscious 
sigh for what “ might have been,’’ Guy dug still 
deeper the grave where years before he had buried 
his love for Daisy, and to make the burial sure this 
time, so that there should be no future resurrection, 
he put over the grave a head-stone on which was 
written a new hope and a new love, both of which 
centred in Julia Hamilton. And so they were en- 
gaged, and after that there was no wavering on his 
part—no looking back to a past, which seemed like 
a happy dream, from which there had been a hor- 
tible awaking. 

He loved Julia at first quietly and sensibly, and 
loved her more and more as the winter and spring 
went by and brought the day when he stood again 
at the altar and for the second time took upon him 
the marriage vow. 

It was a very quiet wedding, with only a few 
friends present, and Miss Frances was the brides- 
maid, in a gown of silver gray; but Julia’s face 
was bright with the certainty of a happiness long 
desired, and if in Guy’s heart there lingered the 
odour of other bridal flowers, withered now and 
dead, and the memory of other marriage bells than 
those which sent their music on the air that sum- 
mer morning, and if a pair of sunny blue eyes 
looked into his instead of Julia’s darker orbs, he 
made no sign, and his face wore an expression of 

erfect content as he took his second bride for 

etter or worse, just as he once had taken little 
Daisy. In her case it had proved all for the worst, 
but now there was a suitableness in the union 
which boded future happiness, and many a hearty 
wish for good was sent after the newly married 
pair. 

It was nearly dark when they reached the hotel 
and quite dark before dinner was over. ThenJulia 
suddenly remembered that an old friend of hers was 
boarding in the house, and suggested going to her 


om. 

* I’d send my card,” she said, blushingly, “ only 
ghe would not know me by the new name, so if you 
do not mind me leaving you a moment I’ll go and 
find her myself.” 

Guy did not mind, and Julia went out and left 
him alone. Scarcely was she gone when he called 
te mind a letter which he had found awaiting 
him on his return from the church. Nut thinking 
it of much consequence he had thrust it in his pocket 
and in the excitement forgotten it till now. He had 
dressed for dinner and worn his wedding-coat, and 
he took the letter out and looked at it a moment 
and wondered whom it was from, as people ofttimes 
do wait and wonder, when breaking the seal 
would settle the wonder so soon. He opened 
it at last and found that the outer envelope en- 
closed another one on which his name and address 
‘were written in a hand-writing once so familiar to 
‘him, and the sight of which made him start and 
fereathe heavily for a moment asif the air had 
suddenly grown thick and burdensome. 

Daisy's handwriting! which he had never thought 
to see again; for after his engagement with Julia 
‘he had burned every vestige of a correspondence it 
Was sorrow now to remember. One by one, and 
‘with a steady hand, he had dropped Daisy’s letters 
tuto the fire and watched them turning into ashes, 





and thought how like his love for her they were 
‘when nothing remained of them but the thin gray 
tissue his breath could blow away. . 

The four scraps of the marriage settlement 
which Daisy had brought him on that night of 
ste~m he kept, because they seemed to embody 
something and noble in the girl ; but the letters 
she had written him were gone past recall, and he 
had thought himself cut loose from her for ever— 
when, lo! there had come to Lim an awakening to 
the bitterness of the past in a letter from his once 
loved wife, whose delicate handwriting made him 

‘ow faint and sick for a moment, as he held the 
etter in his hand. 

“Why had she written, and what had she to say 
to him?” he wondered, and for a moment he felt 
tempted to tear the letter up and never know what 
it contained. 

Better, perhaps, had he done so—better for him, 
and better for the fond new wife whose happiness 
was so perfect, and whose trust in his love so 
strong. 

But he did not tearit up. He opened it. 

(To be continued.) 


LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


—»——- 
CHAPTER X. 

WE must now go back a little and tell what fol- 
lowed Lily’s disappearance from the party, for the 
reader will remember that a week elapsed from the 
time of our heroine’s abduction till she made her 
reappearance in Mr. Flint’s establishment. 

When. Lily returned to consciousness she found 
herself lying on a bed ina richly furnished apart- 
ment. 

A single gas-jet was burning and not a sound 
broke the silence which prevailed. 

At first her brain was somewhat dazed and a dull 
confusion possessed her. She could recollect no- 
thing which had happened, and she lay for some 
moments endeavouring to define her positiou. 

Little by little the circumstances which had 
marked the evening came back to her, till at length 
the fearful truth, with all its dreadful details, 
dawned upon her. 

A feeling of despair came over her as she sprang 
hastily from the bed and stood erect upon the floor. 
She felt that she had fallen into desperate aud un- 
scrupulous hands, yet she determined to battle to 
the last gasp for liberty. 

Her first impulse was to look for some weapon of 
defence, in searching for which she found a pair of 
scissors lying upon the bureau, which she placed in 
her pocket. 

She then made a careful scrutiny of her surround- 
ings, She found that she occupied a rear room on 
the fourth floor, whence no outcry, however loud, 
could reach the street. Her next impulse was 
to escape, but upon investigation she found that the 
door was locked from the outside and that escape 
was impossible. 

Then she thought of attempting to make a rope of 
the bedclothes and escape by way of the window, 
but one look from the dizzy height convinced her 
that that was impossible. Then summoning all her 
resolution she seated herself near a window to await 
whatever might happen. 

She had not sat long thus when she heard a 
stealthy footstep ascending the stairs, and in 
another moment a key was inserted into the lock of 
the door, the door was cautiously opened, and a 
large and powerful built woman entered, locking the 
door after her and putting the key in her pocket. 

This individual stood glaring for some moments at 
Lily Davis without speaking, and at length, in a 
rough, discordant voice, she said : 

“So, you’ve come to yourself,eh? What's the 
reason you didn’t stay in bed, eh?” 

“Because I did not choose to do so,” replied Lily, 
resolutely. 

“Eh, eh! I hope you don’t reckon to do just as 
you please here? If you do you'll find yourself 
mistaken.” 

“By what authority am I detained here?” de- 
manded Lily, spiritedly. “I demand that you open 
that door instantly and let me depart!” 

“That’s right—that’s right, my child!” replied 
the woman, “demand away as much as you please, 
but demandin’ is one thing, and bein’ obeyed is 
another,” 

“You will be severely punished for this!’ said 
Lily, threateningly. 

Lily saw how useless it was to attempt to frighten 
the woman, and, after reflecting for a moment, she 
determined to appeal to the woman’s better nature. 

** Hardened as you are, you must have some touch 
of pity, and [ beseech you to help me! You see 
before you a miserable, penniless orphan girl, who 
is the victim of a vile persecution. Have pity on 
me, and let me go! [ have never injured you—why, 











then, should you keep me here exposed to a danger 
which is far worse than death? Unlock the door 
and let me pass freely, and I promise you solemnly 
that vo harm shall come to you. I cannot offer you 
money, for I have none, and can command none, but 
I will pray Heaven to bless you for that one good 
act! Oh, dolet me go! Please do!” and she held 
forth her hands pleadingly. 

But she might as well have talked toa stock ora 
stone, for her appeal had not the slightest effect on 
the case-lardened, brutalized woman, who merely 
indifferently left the room, carefully locking the door 
behind her. 

Full of a dread apprehension she could not shake 
off Lily seated herself near a window, and here, 
dozing occasionally, she sat hour after hour, till the 
daylight crept in at the window, and then, fairly 
tired out, and her fears somewhat allayed by the 
broad glare of day, she sank back in her chair and 
fell into a profound slumber, from whieh she did not 
—- till the voice of Lord Mortimer Littleton 
said: 

“Good-morning, my dear.” 

She sprang,up to see the man gazing into her 
face with a look of admiration. 

He advanced toward her as he spoke, but pushing 
him backward with such force as to carry him off 
his balance and send him sprawling to the floor, 
she sprang to her feet, and with the fire of hate flash- 
ing in her blue eyes she exclaimed : 

“ Miserable villain! How dare you? You shall 
dearly pay for this!” 

‘Excuse me,” he replied, as he arose to his feet, 
smoothed his clothing and adjusted his hair, ‘ but, 
to be plain with you, I wou’t be trifled with. You 
are entirely in my power, nor can any earthly aid 
reach you. So you may as well accept the situation 
and listén to reason, Now hear me. I have two 
propositions to make. The first is that I will be 
your friend if you are reasonable, You shall have 
everything that money can purchase—jewels, fine 
clothes, carriages, servants to wait upon you—every- 
thing that your heart can desire. You shall goand 
come as you please—be your own mistress—have 
nobody to question you—in fact you shall be a very 
queen among women. My next proposition is, that 
if you are stubborn and intractable, you shall be 
kept a close prisoner, with no liberty and no pri- 
vileges. Do you understand me?” And he fixed 
upon the trembling girl a look of terrible sig- 
nificance. 

“T think I do,” replied Lily Davis, bringing to her 
aid all her inherent firmness; “and I want you to 
clearly understand me. I am poor and friendless, but, 
thank Heaven, neither disheartened nor hopeless. 
Thus far I have earned my living by honest toil, aud 
Heaven helping me I will continue to do so. 

** You take me, sir, for a poor, weak, nerveless 
creature whom you can either frighten into com- 
pliance with your base wishes or whose silly head 
you can turn wit visions of luxury and guilty splen- 
dour. But you mistake me greatly. 

“Tam no such person. Lama working girl, sir, 
and am proud of the name, and I would not ex- 
change the sweet consciousness of doing right for all 
the money in the universe. I know what it is to 
labour late and early, while the brain reels and the 
heart grows sick, for a mere pittance—I know what 
it is to go hungry sometimes and poorly dressed al- 
ways—but I had rather drag my life out in one weary 
struggle with poverty than to accept the riches of 
Golconda’s mines at the sacrifice of my self-respect. 

“You men of wealth and leisure imagine that 
because the working girl is poor she may be bought 
and sold like cattle in the market. 

“TI intend to teach you, at least, that this is a 
fallacy. 

“You say that I am in your power, but I am not 
for Heaven never deserts those who are determined 
to do right. 

“IT feel that the protecting arm of Providence is 
about me, and I tell you, miserable ruffian that you 
are, that before I would yield to either your threats 
of punishment or your promises of reward, I would 
allow myself to be tora piecemeal!” 

And with blazing eyes and heart tremulously beat- 
ing, the brave girl faced her uuprincipled persecutor, 
who fairly quailed beneath her look, but who never- 
theless managed to hide his true feelings under the 
mask of indifference as he replied, in a tone of sar- 
casm : 

“Now that’s very pretty, my precious—very 
pretty, indeed—a.d you should set up for an actress 
at once. But I’m too familiar with this theatrical, 
business, and so you see it is all thrown away upon 
me. You are a dear, delightful little creature, how- 
ever—there’s no denying that—I believe you are 
even prettier in your anger than when in a tranquil 
mood—and I must have another kiss, even if I have 
to fight for it!” 

He advanced toward her as he spoke, but a look of 
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desperate resolution gleamed in her eyes as her hand 
sought her pocket, and in a voice of deadly anger 
she said: 

“Stand back, sir! Come not near me, at your 
peril! Iam a weak girl, it is true, but there is dan- 
gerinme! Keepoff,I say! If you even so much 
as touch me you will regret it.” 

He rushed toward her, and attempted to clasp her 
in his arms, but before he could do so she drew from 
her pocket the scissors she had hidden there, and, re- 
gardless of consequences, plunged the glittering 
steelin his side, and drew it forth preparatory to 
another stroke. 

The hot blood gushed forth, and with a groan the 
baffled villain fell back and shouted for assistance. 

His cry was instantly answered by Rose, who, 
rushing in, caught him in her arms, exclaiming as 
she did so: 

“ What’s the matter? Blood, eh?’ she con- 
tinued, as her eye caught sight of the purple fluid; 
‘‘how did that happen ?’” 

“The little fiend has stabbed me!” replied Lord 
Mortimer, faintly ; “ disarm her !” 

“ Back !” ouelstened Lily, resolutely, as the woman 
advanced toward her. “ I do not wish to injure you, 
but you shall not deprive me of my only weapon of 
defence whileI have an arm to wield it! of 
come near me I will use it,so help me Heaven! I 
am fighting for my honour, and I will not yield 
while I have strength to resist!” 

The woman fell back alarmed at the yehemence of 
= now thoroughly aroused girl, exclaiming as she 

id so: ' 

“TI wouldn’t have believed the girl had so much 
pluck! Idaresn’ttouch her! I don’t like cold steel ! 
Beside,”’ she continued, as she noticed the deadly 
paleness which crept over Lord Mortimer’s face, 
“ you is badly hurt, and must be attended to, or else 
we'll have a coroner’s inquest in the house! Come 
along downstairs, and let me call a doctor!” 

Lord Mortimer, who was growing dreadfully faint, 
made no opposition to this proposition, but allowed 
the woman to assist him away. Shedid not forget 
to lock the door after her, however, as they departed, 
and when they were gone Lily sank upon a chair 
hae a sigh of relief aud buried her face in her 

ands. 

A week passed away, and, no less to her surprise 
than to her great relief, Lily Davis remained un- 
molested and unvisited by any person save her cus- 
todian. 

There was @ reason for this, apart from the severe 
hurt which Lord Mortimer had received, which we 
shall now proceed to explain. 

The individual last named had so far recovered 
from the injury inflicted upon him by the scissors of 
the sewing girl as to be able to get out, and the first 
— he called upon was his affianced, Ruth More- 
and, 

Whatever happened, he felt that it was necessary 
he should keep in her good graces, and his long 
absence renderedan apology and an excuse neces- 
sary. 

He therefore visited her at the earliest possible 
moment and managed toinvent a story which satis- 
fied her entirely—not a hard matter, by the way, 
for she was as credulous as she was proud and vain. 

If he succeeded so well with her, however, there 
was another person in the house with whom he was 
not so fortunate, andthat person was Mrs. Sutton, 
the housekeeper. . 

This strange individual accosted him as he was 
about leaving the Moreland mansion and demanded 
that he should grant her a private interview in her 
own room, where they might be entirely free from 
observation. 

“But, my dear woman,” said Lord Mortimer, with 
unfeigned surprise, ‘‘what can you possibly want 
with me? I've no time to spare, you know. Not a 
moment, by Jove. I’ve an appointment and must be 
off atonce. If you’veanything to say to me, some 
other time will do just as well.” 

“T don’t know anything of the sort,” was the calm 
reply—‘ no time will do as well as the present. You 
must grant me an interview at once.” Then, seeing 
that he still hesitated, she continued, eyeing him 
sharply the while: “Shall I tell you what appoint- 
ment you have to keep? ShallI tell you where you 
are anxious to go in such a hurry ?” 

“ Well, you can’t do that,” returned Lord Mortimer, 
coufidently ; “ how the deuce should you know where 
Iam going? That’s impossible.” 

“You think so, of course,” replied Mrs. Sutton ; 
“but I will prove to you that it is not impossible. 
You age going to visit your intended victim, Lily 

avis,” 

Lord Mortimer was instantly paralyzed with a 
surprise which he endeavoured, but in vain, to hide, 

“That's all nonsense, you know, Mrs, Sutton,” he 
stammered when he had somewhat mastered his con- 
fusion: “ what should I know about Lily Davis?” 












“ You know all about her,” returned Mrs. Sutton, 
positively ; ‘‘ you took her away on the night of the 
party at old Flint’s house—you abducted her. If you 
have injured a single hair of her head your present 
career is about finished. But this is no place to dis- 
cuss the matter, unless you wish your past career to 
be laid bare before your friends. Will you accompany 
me to my room, or must I summon Mrs, Moreland 
and her daughter and let them hear what I have to 


say?” 

Lora Mortimer looked almost ghastly at Mrs. 
er allusion to his past career, and rejoined, 

astily : 

“Oh, there’s no use calling them, you know. Not 
that I am at all afraid of your saying anything to in- 
jure me in their esteem, because that is impossible. 
But I don’t wish to bother them, and so, just to 
humour you, I will go with you to your room,” 

The old woman, with a grim smile, led the way to 
her own apartment, and when she had carefully 
locked the door and they were seated she fixed upon 
him a look of scrutiny and said : 

“ Now, then, where have you placed Lily Davis, 
and what is your intention concerning her ?” 

“T haven’t placed her anywhere,” replied Lord 
Mortimer, unblushingly. 

“That is a falsehood!” exclaimed Mrs. Sutton, 
with flashing eyes; ‘‘ a deliberate, abominable false- 
hood! Yesterday I called at old Flint’s establish- 
ment to see the girl, and I there learned that she had 
left the party in your company, and has not been seen 
since. I am certain that you have made her the vic- 
tim of some vile plot, and I demand to know why 

ou took her away and what you have done with 


er. 

“ Well, old lady,” returned Lord Mortimer, after a 
moment or two of reflection, “I'd like to know what 
business it is of yours. If a fellow takes a fancy to 
a girl, and a girl takes a fancy to a fellow, and they 
go off for a few hours together, and then separate, 
and the fellow goes his way and the girl goes her 
way, and the girl is not seen afterward, I'd like to 
know how the fellow can be held responsible for 
that, you know, and what you’ve got to do with it.” 

“You are a contemptible slanderer,” retorted Mrs. 
Sutton, fiercely. “ Your base insinuation that Lily 
Davis only went with you willingly could only ema- 
nate from a heart as black as yours; and but that I 
have a purpose of my own to serve I should at once 
denounce you to this household for the villain that 
youare! I know you. I have known you from 
childhood, and am somewhat familiar with your his- 
tory, and you had better tell me at once what you 
have done with Lily Davis, or else I certainly shall 
enlighten somebody as to your real character. I 
don’t care to spoil the game you are playing in this 
house. On the contrary I should like to see you 
married to the vain, proud and heartless creature 
here, for I hate both her and her mother, and they 
will suffer a ro punishment in becoming allied to 
you. Still 1 would rather forego such a pleasure 
than to have Lily Davis injured, and I shall certainly 
denounce you if you do not set the girl at liberty 
within twenty-four hours,” 

_ Lord Mortimer reflected for a few moments, and 
then said: 

**T’ve had nothing to do with the abduction of the 
girl, Mrs, Sutton—nothing whatever—but I know 
where she is. A friend of mine carried her off in a 
lark—just to frighten her, I can prevail upon this 
friend of mine to set her at liberty I’ve no doubt, and 
I will see about it at once,” 

“Do so,” rejoined Mrs, Sutton, sternly; “let me 
see her in this house within twenty-four hours un- 
harmed. Go.” 

And she pointed to the door. 

Lord Mortimer did go without another word, and 
the result of this conference was that Lily Davis was 
at once setfree, The reader already knows what 
immediately followed when she was set at liberty. 
Her sudden appearance in Gabriel Flint’s establish- 
ment, her denunciation of that villain, the devotion 
of Jennie Brown, who stood by her when the rest of 
her shopmates deserted her, and the determination of 
the two girls to rent a room and live together. 


OHAPTER XI, 

A MONTH passed away, during which time Ernest 
Hartley, Lily’s lover, was the most miserable of mer. 
He could not drive from his mind the sweet face of 
the girl whom he adored, Sleeping or waking it was 
with him, until he almost hated himself because he 
could not conquer his infatuation, The proof of her 

uilt d to him ive, and yet he could not 
reconcile it to his mind that one so apparently truth- 
ful and good could in reality be so vile. Sometimes 
a misgiving crept into his mind that,she might pos- 
sibly be the victim of some foul conspiracy, but then 
her sudden disappearance from old Flint’s party in 
the company of Lord Mortimer, with whom she un- 
doubtedly went voluntarily, the letter which he had 











received in her own handwriting, and the letter 
which Flint had received from her and which had 
been exhibited to him, seemed to render it certain 
that there could be no mistake about it. 

One 4 as he left the post-office, whither he had 
gone with letters, who should he run against but 
Tony Tucker, old Flint’s apprentice, whom he bad 
not seen forsome weeks previously. They had met 
frequently, and Ernest Hartley had always liked the 
boy for his blunt honesty, Consequently their meet~ 
ing was a cordial one. 

“Why, Tony,” said Hartley, with genuine plea- 
sure, ‘‘I am glad tosee you. How are things pro- 
gressing at the shop?” 

“Bad enough,” responded Tony, as he returned 
the pressure of Hartley’s hand; “ nothing has gone 
right since Little Sunshine and Jennie Brown left, L 
s’pose you know they are keeping house together ?” 

“T heard so,” replied Hartley ; “ and I was some- 
what surprised to hear ittoo. I didn’t suppose that 
Jennie was so careless of her reputation as to cast 
in her lot with one like Lily Davis.” 

“ Hold on a minute before you go on any farther,” 
said Tony Tucker, abruptly. “Do you kuow what 
I think of you?” 

“T don’t know that you have any reason to think 
otherwise than well of me,” was the reply. 

“I think,” continued Tony, deliberately—“ you're 
a good enough fellow, honest, sharp in business an@ 
all that sort of thing, but you’re a dunderhead if 
there ever was one.” 

“ Explain yourself, Tony,” demanded Ernest, with 
something like afrown, ‘I don’t exactly understand 

ou.’ 

‘* You're a dunderhead,” reiterated Tony Tucker, 
“because you suspect a poor girl of doing wrong 
and don’t give her no chance to clear herself, Now 
when anybody’s arrested for a crime they have a 
trial, don’t they? And they examine witnesses to 
get at the rights of the story, don’t they? And 
that’s right, ain’t it?” 

“ Yes, of course it is,’’ assented Hartley. 

“ Well, what have you done?” questioned Tony 
Tucker, with some severity. ‘You've made your- 
self a judge, and jury, and lawyer, and witness, and 
everything, and have condemned the prisoner with- 
out even fetching her into court.” 

“ Because the evidence against her is positive,” re- 
turned Hartley, with a deep-drawn sigh; “I have 
her acknowledgment of guilt in her own handwrit- 
D 


g- 

“ How do you know that?” asked Tony, sharply ; 
“ did she ever tell you so?” 

* No,” replied Hartley, “ but I am perfectly familiar 
with her handwriting.” 

** Maybe you ain’t quite so sharp as you think you 
are,” said ‘Tony, with sarcasm ; “ now I don’t believe 
she ever wrote the letter that you got nor the one 
that old Flint got. I’ve heard of such a thing as 
forgery before now, and I believe both those letters 
were forgeries, and that the old thing was a put-up 
job between old Flint and Lord Littleton.” 

“Have you any good reason for thinking so ?” de 
manded Hartley, into whose bosom a sudden hope 
sprang up that Tony had discovered some evidence 
of Lily’s innocence, 

“The only reason I have for thinking so is,” re- 
plied Tony Tucker, “that I know Lily is too nice a 
gal to do anything wrong, and that is a good reason 
to me whether it is to youor not. I know ‘Little 
Sunshine,’ and I know old Flint, and I know Lord 
Mortimer, and I know you and my judgment is that 
‘Sunshine’ is the sweetest and best little creature 
on top o’ the earth, exceptin’ Jennie Brown. And 
now I’ll give you my advice, and you may follow it 
or not as you see fit. The first thing you had better 
do is to go and see Lily and havea talk with her.. 
That is what you ought to have done long ago. If 
she is guilty your visit can do her no harm, and if 
she is innocent—which I know she is—you may be 
able to find it out. But I don’t believe she'll forgive 
you, for she’s very proud, and I wouldn’t blame her 
a bit if she didn’t. I wouldn’t if I was in her place, 
Go and see her!” 

Saying which, Tony gavo him her address. 

“ You are right, Tony,” exclaimed Ernest Hartley, 
excitedly ; “there is a possibility that she may be 
able to explain away that which looks so black 
against her. Pray Heaven that such may bo the case, 
I will go to her this very night.” 

And shaking Touy’s hand cordially the yome man 
departed. i 

‘As he walked rapidly along toward his place of 
business, revolving in his mind the conversation 
which he had had with Tony Tucker, and oblivious 
of everything which was passing around him, he 
suddenly encountered an individual who meekly in- 
quired the time of day. ; 

Before replying to the question Hartley looked 
sharply at the man, who was anything but prepos- 





sessing in appearance. 
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He wasa dark-browed, dissipated-looking person, 
dressed in a shabby suit of threadbare black clothes, 
and his wholeappearance betukened one Who would 
not gscrupleto commit acrime if the act could bedone 
with safety. 

It was early in the afternoon, iowever, and han- 
dreds were passing along. 

Hartley therefore did not hesitate to draw forth his 
watch with a view of giving the desired information, 
but no sooner had he doné so ‘than the man clutched 
it and made a desperate atterttpt'to snap the chain. 

Failing in the effort, however; he dropped the 
watch and darted down’a side-street before Hartley 
had recovered from the surprise which the daring 
act occasioned, and made good his escape. 

Hertley proceeded to his place of business, and 
tried to compose fiis mind to work. 

He found this a bard matter, however, for his 
mind was full of his contemplated visit to the girl 
whom he still so ardently loved, notwithstanding all 
that-had passed, and after the labour of the day was 
over he burried homeward to prepire himself for 
the interview. 

He-found ‘the place-easily enough and rang the 
bell, which was answered by one ofthe tetants, who 
directed him to the suite'‘of rooms occupied by the 
two girls. 

His heart wlmost stood still as he knocked at 
the door, which was opened “by Lily Davis in per- 
60m, 
“Oh, how the recollection of the sweet past came 
over him ashe gazed into het truthfdl ‘bite eyes | 
How he longed to clasp her té Lis bosom and'to call 
her his own Little Sunshine! 

And Lily too. How she-remembered the Dilissful 
hours which they had enjoyed in each other's society 
ere any cloud had arisen on the horizon of their 
happiness, when ‘all was ‘love and trost and confi- 
dence. But that was all dltered now. It is true she 
luved‘him still, deeply, @evotedty, wholly. But she 
felt that he had wronged her. She felt thet he had 
no right’to suspect ‘her even, however strong ap-| 
pearances might have been against her. Nothing,| 
Bhe felt, could have shaken her confidence 'in ‘him,, 
and she was piqued to think that he bad ’not come to 
her at'once for an explanation instead of avoiding, 
her. Her love for him was great, but her pride was 
also great, and, although her beart yearned towards} 
him, she could not conquer it, 

She opened wide the doer, however, an@ stootl 
away from it that he might enter. 

He did enter, and, placing his frat wpotia table, | 
seated himself on a chair which etood near, whiile! 
Lily, closing the door, faced him, and with wildly} 
throbbiug heart and face deadly white said, with 
forced culmmess : 

* Well, sir, to what am I in@ebted for this visit ? 
I thought you had forgotten me long’ ere this.” 

“Forgotten you!” exclaimed’ Hartley, bitterly. 
“Oh, Lily, aman who loves as I havé loved you— 
as I still love: you—never forgéts |” 

“T am inclined to think that your idea of love 
diff-rs wildly from mine,” replied Lily Davis, quietly;| 
“in my view true love is trasting, generous, unsel-, 
fish and noble. It cherishes its object thruugb good 
aud evil report and will protect ittn the face-of death 
itseli It is unsuspicious; fradk and candid, and will’ 
not condemn unheard. You say that you love me, 
and yet you are leagued with my ememies, I was the 
victim of fraud and wrong, and when I needed ‘your 
synipathy and counsel most you ‘kept from me and 
left me to battle my enemies single handed. Was it 
love that prompted you todo ‘this? Heaven is my| 
witness that I would have chmg' 'to you though el 
the world had turned against you, tor would I have! 
believed you guilty of a base.erime even though | 
your owa lips had confessed it. This is whet I call, 
loves but you evidemby takte another view of'it.”’ i 

(To be continued.) \ 








MARRIED IN MASK. | 


—~ 
CHAPTER XVI 


spirits. ‘Phe details of their daily life had'been all se- 
tled upon, and each knew what was expected of him, 
Sam had kept hie appointment with Nicholas Rudd, 
and had be assigned to ‘duty ina great warehonse 
as pios* Watchman. He had discovered at the in- 
«rview in his employer's elegant counting-house 
that all the clerks stood in great awe of the opulent 
lord of the place. The same quiet and order, so far 
as was possible, reigned in the huge building assigned 
to the purposes of his wholesale business as were 
known to reign in Nicholas Rudd's private residence, 
No levity was permitted in the great business house. 
Tho clerks were enjoined to manifest the greatest 
deference toward all customers, high or low. But the 
chief clerk, who had ushered Sam inte the business 


sanctum of the place, whisppred to him at bis depart 
‘ture: 

“You have matle a-fayourable impression uppa 
Mr. Rudd. Yes, I want you to-appreciate- the fact, 
for it will be of great servicé to, you it fife. “He tag 
spoken ‘mord' kindly td ‘you ‘and exhibited “mare 
gentine Human tenderness toward you than ‘he ever 
did to me or to‘any other Clerk ih this esteblishuren 
Now, you’serve’this great mar faithfully and he wi 
push your interests in life. He'll promote you by 
fand-by if you obéy ‘the written rules he has placed 
tn'your hands! “Now, niintt.” 

Sam had expressed his thanks to the chigf clerk for 
these’suggestions, and ‘had flien ‘of with hint 
to a clothing establishment, where le was provided 
with a sult of cottse gray clothes and ‘that grant 
anfbition of Vis Tife, a dha; pea-jacket, such-as‘had 
been dnt 'to‘him on board theship. THe ¢hief'tlerk 

atd forthem out of ‘his-employer's money, ati thed 
Handed Sam the réceipted ‘bill,’ ng} 

“Take cate of this recvipt. . Budd may call 
upon you for it any day, to'seeff you bave'a place for 
every thing and everything ‘in {ts place, and to satisfy 
himself thet you have an appreciation of the valve of 
money and keep all papers and vouchers ‘relating td 
it methodically. : 

‘On the ensting night after the gift of! tliv:dlothed 
thie boy had ‘heett assignetl‘te watch one en of an 
immense warehouse ‘where boxes of were 
stored directty from inconiing ships, He ‘was en- 
trusted with a key, ‘so that he night pass ‘ip and ont 
and see that no ‘thieves of -vagabontis' gainga a4- 
mittence ‘by force or stealth. ‘His revolver, the s#mea 
he led ‘poltrted-at. the head'6f Nicholks Madd, was 
in his pocket. It was now to defend Mr. Rudd's in- 
térests. ‘The solttary boy conld not but realize his 
changed position as heepaced slowly back and forth 
before the warehouse in the ffeezing nig tt. 

“ What ‘s great man he ‘i#,” sai at to himeeff. 
“He trusts 'the very chap to protett ‘his goods'that 
he saw ‘trying ‘to rob him. Ferd mp egg thick, 
combing up i my throat #nd°chokittg, the. There's, 
water-drops ih my eyes, jingo ! Of'vourse T’ll 
protect tte goods now. Who wodldit when ‘he’s ‘so 
good and trusts fellar? T'd like'to seé any tramp! 
a~tryin”'tobredk in here, ‘I would.” 

At all hazards he intended to stand by Mr. Rudd's, 
‘property and interests. 

The long, cold nigtt passel at length and the 
young watchman ‘had seen no indication-of danger. 
The day ‘was brevking ant! he’ passed arotnd ‘the 
waréhouse to ity mein ertranoe, where his associate 
watchman, ® ‘burly Irishman, ‘had ‘been’ keeping 
guard. 

The two were provided with smafl sitver whistles, | 
by means of which they hati notified exch other 
when suspicious-lodking individuals were préwling, 
abot 


t. 
The daylight now coming on rapidly, fle ‘two, 
joined!company and made a grand ‘tour of the “place. | 


| In w few minutes more they were rélieved ly the“ad-| 


vent of the porters who had chargé ofthe warehouse | 
@uring the day: Sam then ran homeward to see how! 
Bessie and the young cook ‘were getting on, and to! 
‘enjoy the luxury df a cooked brewkfast eaten ftom a) 
genuine table. 

By the time lie had made the long walk to the| 
house Riiffini’s household ‘were astir. Bessie was! 
radiant in a clean-washed face and was eagerly | 
awaiting his advent. Pup was cooking, and the! 
Italian was instracting Kim in all the details-of that | 
grand and satisfactory accomplishment. 

But the great feat‘ of the morning in the estimation | 
of the littlé girl, who was seated and holting her 
doll, had been performed by herself. Under ‘the 
directions of the Itali#m she hed adtually made a! 
bed up for poor’ Sam; who had ‘come ‘home to ‘steep. | 
She had converted Pup’s tumbled bed into aneat and 
conifortable condition again, and the moment stie, 


| lisard the young Hight-wktchman’s footsteps she ran | 


to him'to show ‘him what‘she had done toward ‘the 
comfort of the'fantily. 
Sum was'in ecstasies at sight of éverything about | 


| bim. Coming in from th- cold, he was greeted by | 
RvuFeexi and the three childray on the @xy after | 
their arrival at their new home were in the guitst of | 


fire, by delicious smePs from the cooking, and 'by | 
evidences that he too »#d been remembered. 

While Sam was seated with Bessie in his lap Ruf-! 
fini and his assistant cooked the ast and set | 
the tabié. They were a merry party, the’ Italian | 
keaping up a constant run of fan, at which all | 
laughed. Then they sat down to the niorning meal. | 
While at the table Raffini disclosed to them ‘the 
nature of his ows profession and the manver ‘in | 
which he proposed to contribute lis dafly share of 
the ¢xpenses of the household. He announced that 
he was a street musician, and would go from house 
to house playing ou his violin for money, Ait this 
announcement Pup opened his eyes: 

“Ho! hol” said the boy-cook. “So, that’s a 
fiddle in the green bag, is it? I heard somethin’ 





rattle, That was the fiddle bow. wasn’t it 2?” 








The Ttalian assented, .and then pointed at Sam 
with « smile, The children looked: at the night. 
watchman. He was nodding in his chair, overeome 
by fatigue and sleep. He was. aroused and told to 
cast off his coat and tumble into bed. He was not 
averse to this proposal, and was soon slumbering 
soundly and covered by the quilt. 

his, fhen, was to be their daily life. Sam would 
‘be absent at night at the warehouse, and the Italian 
would spend each day in the streets with his violin, 
picking up motey thrown by the appreciative. Pup 
anti Bessie were to remain at home and familiarize 
themselves with the details.of housekeeping and also 
‘make the daily trip to the neighbouring market to 
Igy in the supplies for the family, 

“Sam and I will furnish the money” said the 
Ttatian, “ and you and Bessie must learn Le to take 
care of it and to.make it go as far.as possible. If 
you are not sharp’ the market people will get all your 
money‘and give you precidus little meat.and vege- 
tables for it.” 

* Trust me,” replied Pup, “I'll see that the market 
basket comes home full. I used to git my provisions 
for nuthin’, I did, and a fellar what kin do that ain’t 
-goin’ to be beat much by market women.” 

his allusion-to His former profession caused the 
Ttalian to laugh inspite of ‘himself. 
mi. ——— your promise, Pup,” ho,said, checking 
meelf. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to’stedl no mora,” said the young 
‘eo0k, i 4 “But Pm a-goia’ to git the worth 
of nty money, f am.” 

“Thats all right,” said Ruffini; “yéu. may 
pees with the market poople about price and 
sm ty, ad much as yon like, but no moré light- 
‘ ngeriitg ardtnd’the stalls, mind now.” 

Aji ” sad Pup. “T won't do mo miore than 
tt just what other folks gits for their mouey. 
‘That's right, ain’t it?” 

* Certainty,” said Ruffini. “That's justice.” 

‘Pup fell immediately into a moral reverie as to the 
contingetties which might arise in the market, but 
he'kept'his thoughts te himself. One idea, however, 
was in his:mind.. He meant to haye the worth 
of his*money. 

The day passed ‘by itt the performance of their 
respective duties. Ruffini changed his dréss and 
went out into'the street arrayed in an Italian bandit’s 
costuthe, and carrying*the green bag under his arm. 
His huge cloak was also flung across his shoulders. 
Had it not been for the scar.on his cheek and upper 
lip he would ‘have ‘been handsome. His dark, bril- 
liant eyes were wondrously beautiful, and he walked 
majestically, 

When he-ha@ gotie the boy-cook and Bessie, after 
Stealing curious glances at the slecping Sam, went 
out with their market basket, and walked on, Land 
in hand, to get supplies for their larder. 

Bessie had been provided with new shoes, and her 
hair hed ‘been combed and curled by Ruffini; but Pup 
remained ‘still in his-orizinal rags. 

Vague tints'tiad been thrown out by Sam and 
Ruffini at the breakfast of new garments.for thé-cook 
when ‘thé family’ treasury had been replenished, 
but Pup rematked : 

“ What does a fellar care for clothes when he’s got 
® fire and plenty to eat ?” 

Thepoor boy had attained the acme of happiness. 
He was contented, 

On he 'tradged in'the cold air toward the market, 
leading the little girl by the band, currying the mar- 
ket basket. 

Occasionifly he chinked the mouey together in his 
hand, and remarked ‘to bis companion : 

“Don’t that sound nice, eh? Ain’t it jolly to have 
money every day?” 

“Yés,” said Bessie, gleefully; “ it’sjolly, Pup.” 

Finally the children reached the market. building, 
‘and entered ‘it. 

Directly upon their entering it an old woman, who 
had chargé of one of the vegetable stalls, ex- 
claimed : : 

“My goodness! whata pretty little girl! You 
little darling thing! Where did you come from, my 
dear?” ; 

Pup was delighted to have his little queen noticed 
and complimented, so he paused for a» moment that 
she might beadmired to'the full. extent which he 
was sure her charms entitled her ‘to. 

The old woman found the child communicative, 
and after a brief parley presented her ‘with a fine, 
rosy-cheeked apple, 

Pup expressed his‘thanks, and was about to load 
Bessie deeper into the building, when his attention 
was attracted by a man who was standing near and 
busily occupied in studying. the little girl’s face, The 
boy saw that the- stranger had apparently no other 
motive for being in the market than idle curiosity. 
He carried no market basket, and, leaning against 4 
post and surveying the scene, seemed to be the im 
personation of repose. 
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The man’s eyes caused in the boy’s mind a sense 
of repugnance. 

Indeed the stranger’s entire appearance was dis- 
agreeable to him. 

“Come on, Bessie!” he said, taking her by the 
hand and hurrying onward. 

After he had gono a short distance he looked 
back and saw that the than with thesinister eyes was 
following bim, 

“ What can that ola hawk watt with Bessie?” he 
said to himself. “The fellar mever takes his eyes 
off from ternal he Sc 

He dragged fi tle gitl on again by the hand. 
He was @nxious to éinde ‘the observation of the 
stranger. But, ‘twtn wifichever way he might, the 
man always contrived tocome near him again and 
to rivet his gaze upon the little girl's face. 

An instinct of fear bad arisen in the boy's mind. 
It was evident the'man'cared nothing for bim. -The 
little girl occuptedthis entire attention. What could 
the stranger watt With her? stole glances at 
the man whevé¥er he @ared, finally saw him 
beckon to a politertan who was near. He saw the 
two join compauy and whisper to each other. He 
felt sure then that was wrong, that harm 
was meditated ag@liist Bessic and perhaps against 
himself. He hurfied om deeper into the market, 
dragging the little g@itbafter him. 

“Don’t go eo fast, I'm tired, Pup,” she said, bo- 


seechingly, 

At this instant a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder from behind, his farther advance was 
checked, 

“ What's up?” inquired the boy, in lerm, 

“You're arrested, and nfast go with me,’ weil Me 
policeman, “Don’t make fuss, but come tig 
along, and it will be better fer you when you get 
oT What asa I tockup Sor?” esl Pap, making 

am said RO 
effort at resistance. bie ag ' 

“For stealing this market badiet”” tire 
officer, pointiug to the one on the boy's arm. “ You 
needn’t put on such a look of surprise. Your charac- 
ter is well known, You belong to the gang in the 
cave by the river. So come along.” 


™ “Who makes this here charge agin me?” said 
up. 
It was not the fitst time he tiad been‘arrested, and 


he knew something of the formalities relating’ to 
arrests. 

“This gentleman on my right makes the’ ¢harge,” 
said the policeman, pointing. to the stranger with 
the sinister eyes. ; 

Pup glanced at the man to whom mentally he ‘tad 
applied the appellation “Old Hawk.” He saw in 
those cold, keen, greep-gray eyes the evidencés of 
perjury and ‘every: othe? desperate crime which 
“would pay.” 

“It’s no use,” siid the poor boy, sadly. “T've 
got to go along with you, A man with eyés like 
that Old Hawk will swear to anything.” 

“Hush?” said the policeman, shaking the boy 
Gercely. “That's a gentleman.” 

A sheet settled upon Pup's face, 

“A gentleman! a gentleman! If ‘that’s a po rtle- 
man then a’spider isa fly.” 

“Hush! you young scoyndrel, or I’]l knock your 
head ‘off,”’ said the officer. 

“Chastise notthe lad too gaverely,” interposed 
the stranger, in mild tones: “The spirit of evil has 
grasped him, but prayer and reflection. anil wise 
counsel ‘i yet restore the youth ‘to the ways of 
rectitude, are him, good officer of tlip law,:and 
bring him befére the magistrate” 

“All right” was the response. “Just as you 
say. Come along with me, you young, stamp.” 

Bessie, seding that. something, was going ‘wrong 
with Pup, put out her littlé foot and kicked the 
policeman. ‘This only made'the officer laugh, it ‘was 
such a little kick, But he turned to“ Old Hawk” 
and spoke to him in a low tone, ‘he stranger 
nodded, stooped and caught ‘up Bessie in his arms,, 
and followed Pup, who was led off by the pdlice- 
man. 

Bessie seréared and kicked, but her exertions 
Were unavailing. The uproar attracted little atten- 
tion in the market. Arrests of’ children for pilfer- 
ing were made there every day. The four soon 
emerged from the market. 

Then the officer dragged Pap down a dirty alloy, 
half choked up with dirt carts, and ‘held him firmly 
against the wheel of one of them for several 
minutes, saying: 

“Now keep still.” 

Pup made wo resistance, dithough he saw with 
tnexpressitile grief that “Old Hawk ”had not followed 
them into the alley. The boy remained passive, but 
& sullen look stole into his eyes. 

After a time the officer released him from his un- 
pleasant position and said: 


gentleman will not withdraw his charge upon my 

giving up to him his basket.” 

He then left the alley and walked rapidly away. 

Pup stole quietly after him, and at a distance saw 
him entef® liquor shop of dingy appearance. 

The ladeast his eyes up and down the street, 
vainly looking for Bessie and the man who had been 
carrying her. 

No sign of tho child or “Old Hawk” appeared. 

‘My little Bessie is gone for ever,”’ he said, cover- 
ing his face With his hands, “Oh! what shall I tell 
Sam, poor Sam?” 

Then recollecting that he must keep track of the 
iceman, whe had evidently been a party to this 
napping, be'ran on and entered the saloon. 

The an, ® rough-looking brute, answered his 
tnterroguiet'y teues 

“Git out, you scamfp. There hain’t been no police- 
man in bere to-day. Clear out.” 

Pup wondered st not seeing the officer anywhere 
about there. 

Then he made his exit, saying : 

“ He was no eman afterall, Oh! my eyes, 


how sharp they is.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

‘Wate readeris now invited to look upon the pria* 
cipal cheracters of this story at a period twelve years 
later than a is gon yor owe to 
to x the appellation 
i! ~~ vat 

The yeuts have rolled away, and Nicholas Rnda 
manifests‘sigus of decay. He is conscious tht ‘bis 
step is not so firm and elastic as when he 
words of hope to the young burglar who had come 
to rob him. 

The Christmas time has come again. 


Come then tite the library of the great merchant 
and banker in his private residence. 

Enter, for he is buried in profound reverie and he 
will not notice us, 

Nicholas Rudd had accumulated great wealth. His 
earlier successes in business did not impair his dis- 
cretion or his prudence. 

On the afternoon which preceded Christmas he sat 
alone in His library looking out upon the few snow- 
flakes which slowly ‘fell, and ‘meditating gpon the 
fact that he had’ gained the great object of his life— 
vast wealth, 

He'kneéw'that menenvied his remarkable prosperity. 

He had sneceeded where so many fail. 

‘The night shadows crept slowly on and soon the 
snow-flakes ceased to fall. ‘The man was very heavy- 
hearted in the gloom of the twilight. Wealth, then, 
was not the only trianiph iu life. The great banker 
was fully conscious ‘that the grave was not far dis- 
taut, and that his wealth must in a few yeurs pass 
into the possession of other men. He cotld not carry 
it with him into the’ spirit land. Some one must 
take it. Who would that successor be? He had 
provided by his will generously for that sister who 
alone loved him. Although circumstances had cut 
her off from his society he knew that her affection 
was undimmed 4 eee and by absence, He had 
remembered’poor old crippled Sophy too. The aged 
woman would have a handsome slice from his estate. 
But who would possess after his death the great bulk 
of his vast wealth? The two women would have 
|as much as they needed, and more, Bat the great 
, business in which Rudd was engaged, who would in- 
| hecit that? .Who would gain possession of the great 
| warehouses, the luxurious countiug-houses of the 
| importer and the banker,? : 
| These reflections had bedén passing through the 

solitary man’s mind as the evening. fell. But now 
| the gréat mansion seemed siledt as the grave. The 
man’s thoughts haf left the subject of property, 
and his mind was wandering through the scenes of 
his yotmger days. How happy he had been once, 
before he was a rich man, 

In that one recolle¢tion was more joy. for him than 
in all Uis possessions. His heart thrilled at the 
memory, the dear, precious, beautiful memory. It 
was like a gentle fall of music, breathing low, that 
recollection of the day when his hezrt lived. He bad 
loved ‘a woman once, bitterly as he hated women 
now. He hadtrusted her utterly. Upon her he 
had flung the great wealth of his affection in the 
day wlien love to him seemed the greatest object of 
pursuit in life, He had not loved her as most men 
love. She was not a part‘of existence to him. She 
was all to him of being, of hope, of joy, of peace. 
When she betrayed him she betrayed the warmest, 

, tenderest heart that ever beat in man’s breast. 

She did him cruel wrong—she his wedded wife. He 
fled from her like a madman overseas and continents 
that he might avoid the crime of shedding her blood. 





“Now wait for'me here, and I will seo if that 


Such a spasm of frenzy passed over him that he 


‘Boys havegrown tomanhood and the number of | 
sleopers in the’ clurckyards bas been fearfully aug- 


j 


knew his hands would be stained with her blood 
uuless he fled. 

Years elapsed before he could put the demon of 
murder under his feet. At last he could trust him- 
self to meditate upon her crime, That meditation 
brought with it the consciousness that he hated all 
women with a malignant hate. He could no longer 
endure anything that had been peculiar to or asso- 
ciated with her life. Once he had loved and appre- 
ciated her musical powers. Now the sound of music 
to him was an odious sound, It revived his hate for 
the woman who had wronged him. ‘The only con- 
genial men to him were those who mentioned women 
with contempt. 

But at this holy Christmas time, as he sat alone 
and realized that death would claim him before many 
years, he looked back over the waste of the eventful 
past with a wild, eager yearning’to that period when 
he had been really and truly bappy. 

“ Ah, I could almost forgive her if ‘she still lives, 
poor, unhappy women, for the sunshine which she 
once poured intomy heart. I loved ber as man never 
loved before.” 

Thus murmared to himself in tlie twilight the great 
banker whom all envied. Then he bowed his head 
_ the table in the fuluess of his anguish and said, 
al 


“T ooula die more peavefully at last if I could only 
see ber toforgive her. I would forgive her because 
I cannot this burden of hate into my grave. 


+ curry 
4} Oh, it’s the Christmas time and it’s so sinful to hate 


any one When the Olitistmas bells are just about to 
= Heaven forgiveme. I will hate no longer.” 

eat with his heat bowed down and listening 
for the Christmas ‘bells which ho knew must soon 
commence to To his amazement, music 
sounded in the < from the street. It was 
oly a street musician—some poor wanderer trying 
‘to pick up a few pennies by the charms of his violin. 
But Nicholas Road hed fine appreciation of good 
music, and heknew at once that the strolling player 
was far superior fn ‘musical gifts to his class. 
Strangely enough the man was playing an air which 
Rudd had known in his early married life. It was 
the tune she had known, and played for him when 
their hearts were one in utter trust. 

The banker's heart stood still. The far-off past 
was playing round the solitary man’ssoul. So many, 

}many weary yeats had passed—so many years of 
nourished hatred—sinee he had heard that tune 
that it had all the fascination of adream. Bat it 
was no dream, for'the musician suddenly ceased and 
then began the tune anew. 

Rudd.listened eagerly now. The days of young 

| manhood were talking to the days of old age. On 
the verge almiost of the grave sounds came from the 
| spring-time of life. Oh! Enchantress Music, how 
, marvellous thy spell, thy power to move the soul, 
thy sovereignty over obdurate passions ! 

Nicholas Buda listened and wept like a child. The 
poor, abandoned woman was talking to him over the 
desert of years. It was the woman who had once 
been very dear to him—his wife—who had kuown 
his every thoaghit, and who had beon the custodian 

jof his first and only love. She seemed to lim now 

to be pleading ‘for méréy.. He liad never heard of 
her death. He never sought to know whether she 
{was alive ordéad. But in his heart iow was mercy, 
full pardon for the' woman, Ho‘knew'that she was 
forgiven, dead or alive. He had no purpose re- 
garding her for'the futare. He ofly- sat and drank 
in the full tide of the melody whith seemed not to 
come from the street bit through the great open 
gates of the past. He was dreaming over again his 
early dream of love, and trust, and‘ idolatry. Ha 
was dreaming the bright dream of days when he haa 
been almost penniless, but happy asa king—when 
love was wealth, and confidence, and powcr. Ah! 
he had been her kifig, her ideal, and lie knew it. If 
a woman ever loved, she loved him when the mar- 
riage ‘Vows were spoken. 

Why had Heaven allowed the sacred altar of love 
to be desecrated? Why hai Heaven broken this 
poor, solitary man's héatt? Thus meditated the 
aged banker-king with bowed head as tie well- 
remembered music came up in tho darkness. 

“Qh, Heaven! I forgive her, I forgive her as 
I hope for forgiveness when my eyes grow dim in 
death.” 

Thus spoke Nicholas Rudd, tho broken-hearted, 
when he raised his head and realized thai the musie 
had ceased. ‘At this instant the Christmas bells 
began to chime. They warmed ‘his ‘heart, those 
musical bells, All the sweetness, tho mercy, and the 
touching innocence the bells recalled at that holy 
time melted him. He summoned a servant by a 
single tap upon his silver gong. Tho rich melody 
of the musical signal had scarcely vibrated away 
when a solemn-looking man-servant in green livery 
opened the. door and noiselessly approached his 





master. 
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“Did you hear that strolling musician playing the 
violin in the streets a moment ago ?” 

“T did, sir,” was the response. 

“Go after him and give him this sovereign, and 
tell him it is a Christmas gift for his skill in playing.” 

The servant took the money in amazement, but 
hazarded no remonstrance as to the prodigality of the 
gift to a man who only expected pennies. He bowed 
himself out and hastened after the street musician. 
Nicholas Rudd sat in the darkness listening to the 
bells. 

After the lapse of several minutes the servant re- 
turned with the announcement that the violinist 
could not be found. Doubtless the man had turned 
down some side street and thus escaped the servant's 
observation. 

An exclamation of disappointment escaped Rudd. 
Then he said: 

“Do you think the player conld ever be identi- 
fied ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. They told me in the street the 
man was a foreigner, and looked like an Italian. No 
doubt he will be playing all over the city,” 

* Remember,” said Rudd, “and caution all the 
servants to keep a lookout for him. I will givea 
sovereign to any one of you who will bring this 
player to me.’ 

“ All right, sir. 
you.’ 

“Now light the gas,” said the owner of the 
house. 

In another minute the library was brilliantly 
illuminated. 

“ William,” said the master as the servant was 
about to retire. 

The man paused before the banker. 

“ William, it is Christmas time.” 

“* Yes, sir,’’ responded the soldier-like domestic. 

“T am gratified,” said Rudd, “at the faithfulness 
with which this household have served me during the 
year which is fast dying away. I am about to make 
great changes in my business and in my house. But 
I desire the same order, quiet and discipline to pre- 
vail here as before.” 

The servant wondered, but only said: 

* Certainly, sir.” 

Nothing in the manner or conversation of the 
banker ever encouraged familiarity on the part of his 
servants. 

“In honour of the change about to be made in this 
house, I wish you to prepare as fine a supper for two 
persons, to be served upat nine o’clock this evening, 
as money can purchase.” 

William was half petrified with astonishment, but, 


We will try to find this man for 
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[SAM'S REWARD. | 


true to his discipline, expressed none of his surprise. 
He simply bowed his understanding of the unwonted 
order, and then stood expectant. 

Nicholas Rudd then reflected fora moment, and 


afterward reopened the table drawer. He took out 
money again, counted it carefully, and then handed 
it to William, saying: 

“ There is one hundred pounds. Divide it equally 
among all the servants in the house, 2s my Christmas 
present to them. In addition to this I authorize you, 
after the hour of eleven o'clock to-night, to conduct 
all my domestics, yourself included, to the residence 
of my treasurer, who will cash this "order upon him 
and divide the money among all. Then go where 
you all please until ten o’clock to-morrow—I shall 
need none of you untilthat hour. Return punctually 
then to your duties.” 

He handed the amazed servant an order on his 
treasurer which would give each domestic twenty 
pounds. 

The man read the order, and then said, with trem- 
bling voice: 

“T thank you, sir, with all my heart. This money 
will free my poor mother from debt,” 

Nicholas Rudd only waved his hand in response, 
and William vanished. Inafew minutes the servant 
returned and said: 

“ Your chief clerk is at the door, and has sent up 
his card.”’ 

“Show him up here,” was the response ; “ and then 
leave us alone.” 

In another minute a handsome young man, with 
beardless face, but with eyes full of fire and intelli- 
gence, stood before the banker, bowing, and holding 
his hat in his hand. He was beautiful as Adonis, 
but his dress was plain, neat and tasteful. He wore 
no jewellery; he was as elegant in his simple dress 
as Nicholas Rudd himself. Both men were too 
superb in feature and form to need gold or diamond 
decoration, 

The banker looked long and earnestly upon his 
chief clerk before he bade him be seated. The young 
man was fresh from the cold air of the street, and 
was of that excessive, manly beauty from which it is 
almost impossible to look away. Every feature was 
perfectly chiselled, and the dark, luminous eyes were 
startling in their beauty. He dropped gracefully 
into a chair at the invitation of his employer, and 
wondered why he had been summoned to the private 
house. 

“ What is your name ?” said Rudd, addressing him 
after a thoughtful silence, during which his hand 
pages nervelessly with a folded manuseript on the 
table, 
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“Sam,” was tne response, as a smile came to hia 
lips, 

el don’t wonder you smile, sfr. A young man 
who has attained his majority, ay, and several years 
beyond that too, may well smile that he has no 
other name to give to the questions of men thaa 
Sam.” 

“Tt’s no fault of mine, Mr, Rudd,” said the chief 
clerk. 

“That's true, my poor boy,” said the banker. 
“You have had no father or mother, it appears, to 
fasten their name upon you. But it does not appear 
that your solitary name of Sam afflicts you much,” 

“ Not a whit, sir,” said the clerk, boldly. “ I never 
have seen yet what good any additional name could 
be to me.’ 

“Don't be too fast in this belief, Sam. I wilk 
make it apparent to you that a state of affairs might 
arise when another name would be of service to 

ou.” 
¥ The chief clerk was silent, wondering what was 
coming now. 

“T am growing older day by day,” said the banker, 
“and my faculties cannot always be so good as they 
are now. Sam, I have never had a partner in busi- 
ness. I want a partner now to share my responsi- 
bilities and my cares. Will you be my. partner 2” 

If the grave had yawned and the dead appeared in 
that room the chief clerk could not have been more 
amazed. He looked at the majestic banker, majestic 
even in the decadence of his manly beauty, and 
fancied for an instant that the man’s great wealth had 
been too heavy a burden for his reason. 

But no, the words that followed were too well 
weighed to admit the supposition that the great 
business intellect was impaired. 

“Sam, you were poor and desperate once. I was 
poor and desperate once. Both of us when the first 
opportunity offered for work grasped it, and step by 
step mounted upward, educating ourselves whenever 
we could find time to read and write. We both 
found that success in life can only be attained by per- 
sistent and long-continued effort; that something 
more is necessary to success than labour ; that that 
something more is fortitude under disappointments. 
Boy, you have never faltered in the upward path. 
You have clung to the right ever since it was pointed 
out to you. NowI am going to make you my part- 
ner. But you must have a name to join with the 
name of Nicholas Rudd in the firm, I ask you now 
will you be my partner? I ask you also will you he 
my adopted son and heir, and from this day write 
your name ‘Samuel Rudd’? ” 

(To be continued.) 
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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “ Maurice Durant,” ete. 
— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Better be with the dead 
Whom we to gain our peace have sent to peace 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Shakespeare, 
; THE Dale was in a state of bewilderment and con- 
usion. 

Never had the most intellectual of its inhabitants 
ever dreamed in his most lucid moments of the glo- 
rious state of things regnant at the Hall. 

From a quiet, sleepy, do-nothing, agricultural vil- 
lage it had sprung into a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

Aladdin’s palace could not have been so beautiful 
or so quickly erected as the magnificent mansion 
_— had been conjured out of old Squire Darrell’s 

ale. 

Outside it resembled, so an old pensioner said, the 
palace of the Doges; inside, said the women who 
helped scrub the boards, it was like fairyland. 

Certainly no expense had been spared—in the lite- 
fe seuse of the word—and the results were wonder- 

ul, 

Had the squire risen from his grave in the old, 
moss-grown churchyard he would have been puzzled 
to find his way to the Hall through the paradise of 
shrubberies, terraces, Turkish gardens, alcoves with 
statues, Eden-like walks and groves, and when he 
had at length reached the hill ha certainly would 
not have recognized in the palatial pile that towered 
in al] fe glory of marble and granite above the old 
oaks the venerable home of his forefathers. 

The magician Gold had waved his wand over the 
old Hall, and turned it with a “ Heigh, presto, fly!” 
into a palace. 

And now the owner of the magnificent place and 
snormous wealth it represented was coming down 
to it, and, what was more, coming down to prepare 
for a colony of titled and illustrious guests. 

_Rumours of his magnificence and ostentation as 
displayed in town had reached the county families 
round the Hall, and they were all, with one excep- 
tion, on the qui vive of expectancy, awaiting with 
feverish anxiety the arrival of the invitations which 
they were led to expect. 

We need scarcely say that the exception was Miss 
Rebecca Goodman. 

Had the new Hall been renovated with plates of gold, 
and ornamented with tiles of Peravian silver, had 
the army of footmen, grooms, coachmen, and stable- 
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helps, to say nothing of the host of valets, been mul- 
tiplied by ten she would have accepted no invitation 
issued by Captain Dartmouth, the usurper, as she 
styled him, of the rightful heir—Hugh Darrell, 

Nay, more, she had forbidden any one of her do- 
mestics to speak his name or that of the new Hall in 
her presence, and, not content even with unarmed 
hostility, was eagerly and indefatigably marshalling 
her unseen and unsuspected forces to fight and if 
possible oust the high and mighty, the popular and 
powerful Captain Dartmouth from his inheritance. 

Had that individual known all that the quiet little 
woman dared and did actually plan to do he would, 
we think, have chosen some other place than the Dale 
wherein to air his magnificence, and kept a sharper 
guard on his neighbour at the Warren. 

But Captain Dartmouth suspected nothing ; he was 
too much engrossed by his other all-important af- 
fairs to pay any attention or giveary thought to Miss 
Rebecca, and so the mine was sprung under his feet, 

At last the day arrived. 

The London road was at early dawn allastir with 
dust and rapidly running carriages, 

Postilions in scarlet and outriders in yellow, coach- 
men in purple and footmen in claret and lacings, 
were to be seen, al] bound for the new Hall. 

The master of the grand place had arrived two 
days beforehand. 

A distant relation, old enough to lend propriety to 
the gathering and unimportant enough in other re- 
spects, had consented to play the fictitious farce of 
hostess as the captain’s aunt, and a duchess lent her 
brilliancy to give it the highest tone of Ton. 

Every guest was to do as he or she liked; it was 
to be Liberty Hall in every respect, none were to 
consider themselves bound to any programme. 

Breakfast would be served in the small banqueting- 
room from nine till one. Oold viands were to be 
found at any hour in a small buffet in the large cor- 
ridor. Dinner—at which all would meet—at seven, 

The grand drawing-room was lit up at dusk. 

Every visitor had his especial servants allotted to 
him and his special apartments. 

fagionliy had been tortured to invent some fresh 
novelty in luxury and comfort, 

Carriage after carriage arrived and delivered its 
load of astounded and admiring guests. 

By the first night all had arrived save the Vitza- 
rellis, and they were on their way. For the day 
little was done by the butterfly company save gather 
in groups to inspect and marvel at the extrava- 
gance and magnificence of the place. 

But the night opened with a ball, which the 
duchess. leaning on the host’s arm. opened. 
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A thousand wax candles, sparkling in costly can- 
delabra, lit up the scene. 

“Tt was magnificent, past all belief,” simpered her 
grace in the captain’s ear. ‘‘ Something to be read 
of centuries hence, so fabulous and mythological.” 

And then as Reginald Dartmouth acknowledged 
her grace’s laudations with acalm, cold smile of plea- 
sure the magnificent band burst forth with a grand 
strain of harmony, a sudden cessation of the conver- 
sational buzzing came for the moment, and the bal} 
commenced. 

Everybody was in raptures. The music was splen. 
did, the floor exquisite, the decorations and the light- 
ing magical. 

“ What a happy fellow Dartmouth must be!” ex- 
claimed Leon St. Leopold, in a stage whisper, to his 
partner, Lady Marigold. 

“Yes,” assented the lady, “but see where he 
comes—do you think he looks quite happy ?”’ 

“Eh? Well—perhaps not, the responsibility of 
such enormous wealth, you know, eh? Do you fol- 
low me? Or perhaps . 

“ He is in love,” murmured the young lady, with 
an appropriate casting down of the eyes. 

“ Oh, no,” laughed her partner, “ that’s impossible. 
Every manin his old regiment knew that he had 
- heart, And you can’t love without one, can you, 
e ” 

And the aristocrat laughed with, enjoyment at his 
weak joke, 

There certainly was not.a look of perfect happiness 
upon the captain’s face ; it wore the sbadow of an 
impatience which was gnawing 2: his heart. 

Still, crowded round and almost worshipped by a 
throng of mammon devotees, h¢é succeeded in wear- 
ing the same soft smile, and very few noticed the 
light cloud upon his white brow. 

The ball was at its height, the duchess had danced 
her allowance of quadrilles, the straing of a waltz 
were floating through the perfumed air when the 
sharp rattling of a postilion’s horn rang out, and in 
another moment the tread of many horses’ feet sounded 
upon the spacious drive, together with the clashing 
of their riders’ whips and the shouts of the grooms. 

A sudden but slight flush mounted to Reginald 
Dartmouth’s face, and he left the ball-room as the 
hall door was swung open and “The Count Vitza- 
relli” was passed from mouth to mouth with sonoroug 
unction by the line of footmen. 

Before the major domo with his silver stick could 
step forward to receive them Reginald Dartmouth 
came hastily towards them and with outstretched 
hand safd, in the voice he knew so well how to ren- 
der impressive: 
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‘‘ My dear count, Madame la Comtesse, the honour 

of your presence beneath this poor roof overcomes 
me.” 
And then, waving the functionary aside with his 
long hand, he himself, with an air of the-deepest and 
most profound respect, led them to the apartments 
allotted to them, Lucille leaning upon the count’s 
arm and followed by Madame Campanf, 

The count was gratified and somewhat relieved by 
this gracious reception, and pressed his host’s liand 
with fervent friendship. 

The beautiful countess moved her levély eyes 
round the gilded corridor aud beat them upon Regi- 
nald Dartmouth with # smile that sent#the blood 
coursing madly to his heart. 

“Is Oaptaia Dartmouth a magician that ke has 
raised so fairylike a place ?”’ 

“No magician, countess, bét asleve,” hegaid, with 
a low bow, and laying his hand, smothered iu ruffles 
aud ylittering with diamonds, to bis heart, 

“ A-slave!” she repeated, “Captain Dartmouth 
would have us give him credence for an impossibility, 
madame,” turning to Madame Campani, ““Oome, sir, 
if you are theslave yon have more than once assured 
us we command you to make cause with inedame 
here that she permit us to join you erewhile.”” 

And she turned with a silvery laugh to the thape- 
fone. 

The count laughed, 

“Tut, tut, Dartmouth, we will join you within tho 
hour, Madame Campaui notwithstanding.” 

Aud Reginald Dartmouth, filled with w stramge de- 
light—for he had not expected Mis last guests would 
leave their rooms that night—weturned te the ball- 
room. 

“Now who says Dartrasuth isn’t a happy man?” 
whispered St. Leon as the captain entered with a 
smile of joy on his face aad a gleam of triumph in 
his eyes. 

The tidings of the Jast arrivdl wentround the-room 
like lightniug, and whea the | @emutess passed 4 
between the lace curtains, thrown Asile ‘by a dozen 
obsequious retainers, and entered tRe @azzling atmo- 
sphere of the ball room, everyyeye was fixed on her 
with the curiosity and interest with which her beauty 
@.d wealth had iuspired every one. 

Amongst the large crowd of courtiers that in- 
etantly buzzed round her was Sir Charles Anderson. 
eating himself beside her on the satin fauteuil he, 
without loss of time, commenced the light gossip 
of which he was so perfect a master, 

“ How beautiful! exclaims your ladyship?” he re- 
plied, in a low tone, in answer to at exclamation of 
delight uttered by Lucille as she looked around the 
room. “It is as everybody has been saying every five 
minutes and on every opportunity, simply magical — 
and the magician cannot be too highly extolled. Did 
you dream of so much enchantment in.so short a 
time ?” 

The countess shook ber head with a light laugh. 

* No, no, it is really and truly what you English 
call magnificent. Captain Dartmouth is a wizard.” 

“A very humble wizard, who comes to beg the 
hand of the countess in this next dance,” said Regi- 
eald Dartmouth’s soft voice close behind them. 

The countess looked round with a smile, 

“It is yours,” she said. 

“ And the next for me,” implored Sir Charles. 

“The next for you,” slie-replied, smilingly. 

And then, takiuog Reginald Dartmouth’s arm, she 
moved away witli him, 

“It is good, most good of you to honour us, after 
go long and wearisome a journey,” he murmured, as 
they took their places in the quadrille. 

“Curiosity is greater than weariness—at least 
mineds. I felt tired until I came within sight of the 
house, but its magnificence teuted my fatigue, and I 
had a fierce battle with madame, in which, as you 
see, 1 conquered, She insisted that I should retire 
to rest immediately.” 

“Madame Campani was kind and cruel in a breath. 
Teould scarce forgive her for so nearly depriving us 
of your presence did I not remember that her solici- 
tude was for your ladyship’s welfare,” 

“Oh, madame is too careful of me, I assure you,” 
returned the eountess, with a smile of mock petulance. 
“T tell her twenty times a week that her persistence 
will hurry me to nly grave.” 

Reginald Dartmouth echoed her light laugh. 

“ You are cruel to those who love you, countess; 
you blame them for sharing the devotion they cau- 
aot clioose but feel.” 

The glance which accompanied the words, more 
than the words themselves, gave them significance, 

The beautiful woman raised her eyebrows slightly. 

“Captain Dartmouth is unjust,” she retorted, 
tightly. “Cruelty and I are not friends.” 

* Polly and I would be twin brothers did I think 
80,” he returned, in the same vein, adding, ina low- 
breathed tone: “ Has the news of the attack and our 


“Nay,” she whispered, as softly, with a light in 
her dark eyes. ‘* No news has reached us, save that 
the prisoners have been ransomed and the large 
amount of money received safely by our agents.” 

“ Ah!” said Reginald Dartmouth, as if unintention- 
ally. 

The countess looked up with a sudden start. 

“Tt is then as I expected,” she said, taking his 
arm—the dance had finished. “ The gold came from 
the same liberal hand that lavished the other.” 

Reginald Dartmouth turned his head aside with an 
affected frown of annoyance. 

“Your ladyship should——I did not wish you 
to know.” 

“Generons heart !”” murmured the beautiful Italian, 
her face tinted by a brilliant Mush and Witmp by ad- 
miration. 

“ How'muoh ‘has Ttaly to thank you Tor? amd I 
too, for I and Italy have but one heart!” 

“ 7 do not speak of it,’” te answered, 
eagerly, lifting his eloquent eyes to hers*with a glance 
of adoration, “What are a few handfuls of the 
world’s dust weighed in the balancé of your es- 
teem—-”" He stopped, wareed by a Sudden Jight- 
ning-lite Cheage upon her face“ end the approba- 
tion of one’s own hemt? Boelleve me, couritess, I 
am wn Italian tee and aur well rewarded for suc 
s} service in the wssurance of your 5 

Sev hala ont ber baud eth a vileatiy eatin 

“Priend indesd!” she murmured. “ Tealty's friend 
in her hour of need, how can we both thawk you?” 

“ By ‘your love”’” another man would have burst 
forth, but Reginald Dartmouth had learnt bis worldly 
lesson better than to marall by ono hasty inconside- 
ea ee P 

“By coutin to use me for Htaly's and your 
ohn tenemel he breathed. “I dots one re- 
ward, anil it is that——” 

At that moment Sir Ouarles Andetson tame to- 

them. 
+ “I'd near lost-my dance, my dante, coun- 
tess. Regy, one of us would have fallen on the lawn 
yonder to-morrow morning if I had not chanced to 
light upon you,” be said, with mock earnestness. 

And the countess, with a light laugh, exchanged 
her escort. 

Reginald Dartmouth looked after them for a mo- 
ment with a moody brow. 

“ Italy—tItaly, always Italy,”.he muttered, “Well, 
he who would win must wait. At least I have the 
old fox in'the trap—securely bound hand‘and foot. It 
shall go hardif I do not snare my beautiful dove ere 
long.” 

The following ‘morning a brilfiant cavalcade filed 
, out of the huge iron gates of the Hull avenue. 

Arxious to lose no time, the lord and master of the 
Dule was about to show the woman he loved, the 
beantifnl countess, the broad lands and wealthy 
homestead he was ready to lay at her fest. 

The count aud abouta dozen of the other guests 
accompanied them. Madame Campani had remained 
at home, e 

Laughing atid talking gaily, the growp of riders 
gallopped across the hills and through the dale, tra- 
versing the very same ground o’er which poor Hugh 
Darrell had ridden the gallant old chestnut in times 
of yore, 

Not a cloud was on the lord and master's face, and 
a happy, expectant, triumphant light gleamed in his 
eyes as he pointed out the various places of interest 
to the fair woman at his side. 

They were well mounted—the new Hall stables 
were as splendid and well filled as the new Hall cel- 
, lars and the new Hall coffers—and by careful stra- 
tegy Reginald Dartmouth managed’ to engross the 
couutess’s attention with lively sally ani sparkling 
wit, while with subtle finesse he drew away from the 
|group, leaving the couat a little way belind the 
rest, engaged in controversial politics. 

**Come,” he said, looking back with aslight smile. 
“We have @stanced them all, countess. Dare we 
venture tofengtlien the chain still farther by a trot 
across the rise yonder? ‘There is a splendid view, 
not to be equalled in England!” 

He bent towards her with eagerness and almost 
frowned as he sawthat her face looked rapt and 
meditative, and that she ‘turned to answer him 
with the start of one who had been in thought a 
hundred miles away from the speaker and the pre- 
sent, 

‘*T—I—beg your pardon,” she exclaimed, with a 
quick smile. ‘ Shall we ride o’er yonder hill? Yes, 
by all means.” 

And, touching her steed with her dainty jewelled 
riding-whip, she bounded forward, 

Reginald Dartmouth gained her side in a moment, 
and, dispelling the shadow of disappointment which 
her rapt, absent look had caused him, commenced 
pointing out the beauties of the view, 





defeat been softened by better and sweeter tidings?” 





As he turned in his saddle, with his finger out- 
stretched to indicate the line of the Dale estate, he 





suddenly stopped short, his hands fell to his side, 
and he turned pale. 

The countess looked at him with astonishment ; 
then, following his eyes, saw that they were on an 
open carriage ascending the hill, in which were 
seated a lady and an old woman, both in deep 
mourning. 

“ Captain Dartmouth !” she exclaimed, “are you 
ill ?” 

a ” he commenced, then stopped ; and as the 
carriage approached them lifted his hat. 

The lady seated in it, however, averted her gaze, 
and the vehicle passed on without his salutation hay- 
ing been returned, 

Then he turned tn the ssdile with a sigh. 

“No, coun Tem not ill,” hewaid, “That lady 
was a dear friend of my uncle’s, Hier face brought 
up & flood of painful memories, for the moment, and— 
4 pray your pardon—I was overcome.” : 

he il woman was touched, and with a 
softened voice, made inexpressibly said: 

“ Tunderstand, May | ask the lady’s mue’?”’ 

“ Hor*wame is Goodman—Miss Rebeeca Goodman,” 
responded Dartmouth, “Sie owes the 
Werren; the large house we jest now—and 
was a dest fitend of my uncle,” 

The countéss inclined ber head. 

‘And'tiie 01d lady? Do youksww'her? You see 
how ecurtous: I am. Bverything im this beutiful 





here, Wt the Dale. 
« { 906,” said the countess. “Poor lady! Tndeep 
mourning. She feels your uncle's death still, and, 


to judge from her acutely. 
The soft, athetic tone, rendered Beautiful by 
the womanlyyand Italian accemt, unaeoountably irri- 
| tated him, 


“Oh, shedeen old maid,” he said, with a half-smile, 
“and peculiar.” 

“Not very old,” said the countess. 
sweet face.” 

And she sighed. 

Reginald Dartmouth spurred his horse, 

“ Let us on to the brow,” he said, softly, but with 
a remnant of the frown upon his brow still. “The 
best of the’ view lies from there,” 

Then, as they rode forward, he threw off the sud- 
den gloom and came out iu brighter and more bril- 
liaut light till the.smiles chased one avother across 
the Italian’s lovely face as the sun flits across the 
flower-prairie; but through all his gaiety and high 
spirits one thought was working and forcing itself 
through the schemer’s subtle brain. 

“What is Mrs. Lucas doing with that timid idiot ? 
Can they suspect aught ?” 

And the datk tought’ not yet developed iuto a 
darker dread would not bé dispelled. 


“She hasa 





CHAPTER XXXVITI. 
Without the smile from partial beauty won 
Ob, what were maz ?—a world without,a sun. 
Campbell. 

WHuHaATeVERr doubts and fears oppressed the mind of 
the successful. schemer at the sight of Rebecca and 
the old housekeeper, he was able to dispel them: with 
a contemptuous smile aud the inward assurance that 
all was safe, and the remainder of the ride was spent 
in a brilliant display of pleasantry and wit, charming 
and surprising the beautiful countess, who had 
hitherto considered Captain Dartmouth as rather 4 
thoughtful and reserved gentleman. 

The days rolled on, 

The guests at the Hall seized eagerly upon all 
the adjuncts to pleasure and boated on the lake, 
archeried on the lawns, flirted in the drawing-rooms, 
gambled in the billiard saloons and amused them- 
selves after their respective tastes to their hearts’ 
content, 

Meanwhile their generous host mingled with them 
but very ‘Tittle. - 

He, like his guests, had separate and private suites 
of apartments, and to these some days he was entirely 
confined. 

Messengers—some foreign and distinguished by 
swarthy Italian faces—arrived and departed, bearing 
despatches to and fro—long, important-looking des- 
patches—over which the old Italian count and Regi- 
nald Dartmouth bent eagerly and argumentatively 
for hours together. 

Sometimes the lovely Lucille would join their 
councils, which were then always held in the count’s 
room, and on those occasions a serene flush of plea- 
sure would light up the captain’s acute, sympathetic 
face, and he always contrived to throw a glamour of 
romance and an undercurrent of dévotion and esteem 
into the conference, : 

All was going well; he assured himself of this 
night after night. 
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His ambition—and how loft, iow great, he ‘alotia 
knew); bis lovey!nteuse, yet not bunringléd ‘with self- 
“interest both were going well: ; | 
But the 'uian'’s‘heart? Weilt, forctlet’becbuld not 


‘answer. 

Perhaps be did not put thery bit strove) 
with might and main to fotystithe past aud ignore'the 
dark, tertitle Greatns ‘tliat made night awfal ‘to him| 
and the lnes‘of' careand' hidden dread whickt made 
the mirror s curse to him eath mording. 

Yes, outwardly all wae going well with the new! 
master of 'the Hall, but i warily the demon Dread ball 
already taken possession of his soul, .and ali elsee— 
love, ambition, the thirst for more wealth and greater! 
power—was grad “absorbed by it. 

“It is a good idea, excellent; one of\those few! 
ideas which have ‘blesséd you so seldom, my dear! 
Bois.” 

The speaker was Gharlte Anderson. 

The person addressefl was good-natured, stupid! 
Bois. Botton—a baronet of sporting prévlivities’ and! 
stable tastes. 

He—Sir Bois—had. just in answer to | 
some one’s declaration that there .was no prograanme | 


for the. day, that an impromptu steeplechase should | the 


bo gat.up and that) the visiters whodad thdir eatele | 
with them shouldiride them. | 

“ A.wery good idea,” repeated Sir Oharlds, crosb- | 
img his ).legs aud looking wpoa.the growp seated | 
round the,garden seat’upora which be ley extended. | 
“What do you way, ladies? Will the istdeploehase | 
euil you? Theré: is eome little exbitement, wn op- 
portumity for gambling, and, df the difthés:are mud 
and the brooks nasty, the delightéul chancé iof twit- 
nessing & neck breaking er’ aplitting.”” 

“Ob! bow: ean youl” exclaimed Miss Goldbags, 
the mithionuaire’s danghtex, “You are really too 
wicked, Sir Charles |” 

“A steeplechase?” saiddthe countess, |“ What is 
it? De,not looked so-shocked ’*—~forSiriGharlts liad 
drawn @ ‘long face of mock horrot—"I ‘havé not 
been in Englaad long enough to ehowall ydursports 
and pastimes; ..Do: you chase 4h foxsorthe deer?” 

There wad « |slight,smile by the ladies--who 
tLough: they of course were dévdtedly atthcled ito 
the powerful and wealthy countess: were also hot'a 
little jealous of her beadty|and glad to seize the! op- 
portunity of disparaging het. 

“@h, as to chasing we hunt nothing, save it is 
the first man’s doat-tails,”’ s#id Sir Charles. “It isa 
face, countess, arace over hurdles and bedgeés,; abd 
if possible a good bread; deep brook) Bht better 
than; all: explanations, especially mina, which leave 
the thing explained ia.rather a deepermystery tian 
it was before, will be thethiag itseli: Abyherecomes 
Dartmoath, I'll ask him if it can beymamaged.’’: 

Reginald Dartmouth coming-across the-lawa with 
@ smile of greeting upon his. placid face replied, 
promptly, after shaking.vands ali. round: 

“Steeplechase? Oh, yea; nothing easier. There 
is a course round the estate foxzmetl by natute, brodk 
one of, tamenete But about. thecattle rand the 
riders ?” ‘ 

“ Oh,.that’s easy enough,” said Sir Charles, rising 
and shaking himself, “ Foxley mast heve the mau- 
agement of. it; he is.an old master of fox hounds; 
you know, and an suthority., Lhere's Bets will 
steer his old huntex, Willie. Taunton, has his ows 
and will enly be too glad—el, Will?”—turning to 
be young.peer, who was flirting with Miss Golds 

a g8s 

“Bh? oh, certainly, only tov delighted,” replied 
the spendthrift, and'then turned to-his wooing. 

“ And yeu, Dartmouth, will you take a rum?” 

“Y-es,’’ said Reginald Davtmeuth,)“J’m rather 
beavy for that.sort of.thing; but—-” 

And he glauced at the countess as jif he would 
glean her wishes from her face, then seeing a gmileof 
iuterest.added; 

“ Well, yes; Tllbride the chestant.” 

“ And—that’s all I think, excepting myself,” sail 
Sir Charles. “Of coursed shall tide—and back: my- 
self to.win too, ladies. Conatess; will.you wager me 
a dozen of Gant’s best—my size is'soven-three~quar- 
ters—thatI don’t win? Ah,:by the way, weihaven’t 
fixed the prize!” ' 

“The prize?” replied thé: countess; with a stile. 
“A siver cup—no, see, let this be ithe prita.” 

And with simple modestyshe drew a ring of black 
pers from. her finger aud held it up witha light 

augh. 

Reginald Datmouth’s face flushed and his eyes 
glistened. 

_“ Ah! countess,” said Sir Charles; with deep 
eigh, “I pity the poor horses now! Wit of us will 
have pity on his beast when ranning for such a 
prize ?” 

“Come, you have not aceepted Sir Charles’s 
wager,” murmured Regiaald Dattmouth, bending 
ever Lucille 


- wa and ‘pray what am I to Have if you 
ose 2?” 
\o “A dozen’boxes, countess, and my life if it Be of 
tm gate te “you;” ‘responded the baronet, gal- 
-lently. 
Regindld looked up. 
“ Ohatlis, your confidende has inspited mins. I 
will ‘back the poor old ‘chestnut agaiest your fa- 
vourite for, say for five hundred, and—givé you 
ids.” 


“ No—tio odds,” said! Sir Charles, with his usual 
open-~hearted generosity, “all level betting. I take 
you, Reg! Now, ladies, for the gloves,” 

And with the most impressive ‘earnestness he! 
pulled ‘outhis newly clasped! memorandinn book and, 
proceeded ‘to book bets of gloves with them all. 

The'rest of 'the gentlenien fotlowed the: le, , 
end "then turned to bet among theinselves; for the 
world was as fond of @ wager ‘it tite good old times 
asitisnow. — ; 

Reginald Dartmouth stood aloof from this whole-; 
sale bookmaking, and after talking over a fow 
of the preliminaries begged the countess 'to gn him 
some advice ag to the placing of soe ferueries upon 
‘terrace, ‘alid bore her off for the inspection. 

As soon as they were out of earshot he said, bend- 
ing over her, aud in that tone of deep ‘respect aad) 
devotion which he always adopted when he ad. 
dressed her: 3 

“Wall you'let mé ook at the riag fdr whivh’ we | 
are to ride, countess?” | 

“Qérisinly,” she said, glawcing up ‘at Kim with a) 
shiglit look of interrogution, and slipping ‘the pre- 
cious trifle from her ‘long, tapering ‘finger. i 

He took the ring and looked! at ft, ttedheld'dt be- | 
teowhis finger aud thumb; aud turning his eyes upon | 
ber with an’almost mournful gaze, i 

* It seems too precious a'thing ‘ty beset up asa 
prize fora stéeplechase—a mere chauce. Men have 
died-~would die—fér less than thist® ~ 

She flushed slightly, bat her calm, thoughtfal face 
resumed its self-possessiom it an instwnt, and stie 
held’ out hér. hand forthe ring. 

“Men risk their‘lives for very little then, captain. 
This ‘trifle isnot worth a thought, end I would not 
have: offered it but that I ‘heard you praise it the 
otter 'even.” 

‘* Ay,” he said, eagerly, “I praised it and longed 
fot it; you woiild wot. give it me; I dared not ask it. 
Cam I-date'I lope that you have permitted me to 
win it?” , 

Sine turned away her‘hoailand a half-vloud settled 
or rather drifted over her fair brow, 

“It is his who wins it,” she said. “ I.'meant it only 
for him” : 

His face flushed and thon grew’stern with resola- 
tion. 

“Tis mine already,” We murmured, fervently. “1 
miist~I will win:” 

Before she could replyeven if she had intended— 
the countoame' down ‘the steps! towards which they 
were approaching, andj thrastitig ‘his arm thtough 
Reginald Dartmiouth's with anelited look, said : 

* Welcome ine, Dartmouth, Iobring g6od tidings.” 

Reginald Dartmouth turned eagerly, the countess 
lifted ‘her eyes eagerly too. 

“Thetwo corvettes wodespatched—I #hould rather 
say with all gratitude, you, my dear Dartmouth, des- 
patched—~" ’ 

“No matter,” burst in Reginald Dartmouth, witli 
simuletéed earnestness. 

“Have succeeded in getting’ an interview with 
Mazzizini eni—bist!—some one is approaching. 
Come to my room, Ludille, brig me the plan you 
drew out yester-night.’’ 

Almost dragging ‘them in his excitement and de- 
light, tlie old Italian‘ led the way to his room where 
they could discuss*the news in secarity. 

Meanwhile the group of pleasure-hunters, who 
had driven the cowut to'his apartments, set to work 
prepating for the steepleciiase with an ardour red- 
hot and iwviucible. 

An obstacle had been hitited at'by some onein the 
shape of ‘the \jackets;but Miss Goldvags dounage- 
ously ‘suggested ‘the feasibility of the ladies them- 
selves setting-'to work ‘and making the silken tanies, 
and, fired with the ambition of proving themselves 
able needlewomen, the whole of them trooped off to 
purchase the required silks and set to work. 

‘hen Charlie Anderson and Bois were depited to 
look over the ground and make out acourse. With 
an ardour that only matched the ladies’ they 
mounted and gallopped off to survey, soon returning 
like wet*blankets, to announce that the race could 
not possibly be run till the morrow as the hedges 
were not high enongh nor the brook wide enough to 
suit such hard riders as Bois Bolton and Reginald 
Dartmouth, to say nothing of Sir Charles — the 
hardest of them all. 

The delay only added a zest to the affair, and all 








“Ob, then, I do,” she.said, “A box of gloves, 


agreed to spend the dayin preparing the jackets and 


the course in such a style that the steeplechase should 
bein completeness and detail in keeping with the 
thagnifieence from which it sprang. 

© The stables—as new and luxurious in their way as 
thé Hall—were well filled, and the riders would lave 
hed ‘no difficulty im choosing trustworthy animals, 
but each remained steadfast to the horse he had at 
first declared. 

The course was marked out by Sir Charles and 
Bois, oversvered by Mr. Foxley — an old M.F.H., 
and perfect authority in such matters—and a graud 
stand, a miniature of the Ascot one;'had been hur- 
viedly builé up by @ number of'the villagers told off 
and directed by Sir Bois. 

Beside the stand’ some marquees were also erected, 
and to give the affair'a business-like and effective 
segeeines a starting-post and winning-post with 
bell and flag attached had been'set up by the village 
carpenter, 

There were six hurdles—rough, wiry and unplea- 
sant-looking things and anything but easily to be 
surmounted—and the brook, which Sir’ Charles had 
liad widened by four feet, making ft a difficult piece 
for a midway and wind up. 

Bois—not easily frightened—~shook his head when 
he saw the line of water and hoped his old hunter 
would take to it ‘kindly, but Sir Obarles laughed 
merrily and declared he had just intended widening 
it by five instead of four. 

“T said a steeplechase and not a circus perform- 
ance, Bois, Tet ’em see a bit of good riding once in 
their lives, Who's afraid of ‘the ditch? Not you, I'm 
sure.” 

“Not T,” retorted Sir Bois, “If that animal of yours 
can clear it mine neetin’t flinch. I’! @ouble that cool 
thou of mine if you like.” 

“ Done,” responded the light-hearted Sir Charles, 
who néver refused bets, though his large estates had 
been melted to pay many-#f them, 

“ What do you think of the rest of it, eh ?’’ 

“ Well,” said Bois, glancing over the course: criti- 
cally, “All right, I think; would have been all the 
better if you had taken that corner in with the ring 
fence.” , 

* Ah,”'said Sir Charles, witha sigh. “ That’s more 
easily said than done. What the old squire was 
trying to do all his life and failed I can’t hope to 
succeed in. That ring fence divides the Warren 
grounds from Dartmoutli’s. By George it was the 
squire’s son’s refusal to knock down the fence by 
marrying the owner on the other side that caused 
the row you know—Hugh Darrelland the rest of it.” 

“T know,” said Sir Bois. “ Rumaffair, By the way, 
isn’t the Warren lady a relation of yours, Charlio? 
Why haven’t we seen her heré?” 

“She’s a relation—cousin or something of the 
sort,” replied Sir Charles, with a strange hesitation, 
“And I think—I think, mind, I don’t know—that 
there’s some tiff between her and Reg. I tried to find 
out what it was when I called the other day, but 
Rebecca—that’s her name you know—was close, and 
—it’s no affair of mine.” 

“ Nor of mine,” said Sir Bois. “Rum fellow, Dart- 
mouth; made a fine place of the old den, though.” 

And with this summiug up the two gentlemen 
strolled back, arm iu arm, to inspect the progress 
made by the lady sempstresses, 

The morrow broke brilliantly, the sun glittering 
upon the gaily decorated stand and the waving flags 
at the starting-post as if it, with all the rest of Dale, 
had determined to see and enjoy the race. 

The start was set for two o’clock, but long before 
that hour the space graciously set apart for the vil- 
lagers was thronged with the farm labourers and 
tradesmen, 

The tenant farmers had received an invitation, 
which included a dinner in the largest marquee as 
well as tle race. 

Your genuine English yeoman. loves nothing better 
than a “gentleman” race, and the already popular 
landlord increased his popularity by this piece of 
graciousness, 

At half past one Mr. Foxley, followed by a crowd 
of gfooms and stable helps, rode round to clear 
the course and see that the hurdles were properly 
placed. 

At two the stand was filled, and looked for all the 
world like one of the flower-beds magnified and trans- 
planted from the terrace gardens, 

The duchess, affable and not quite so sleepy as 
usaal, was placed in the post of honour, and deigned 
to glance over the list of riders with pleasant inte- 
rest. 

The countess sat between the count and Captain 
Dartmouth’s aunt, as perfect a nonentity as usual jn 
dove-coloured silk and amber ringlets. 

Tue remainder of the brilliant spectators were 
seated as they could, some paired off in sympathetic 
and flirting couples, others forming little conversa- 
tional groups from which bursts of rippling laughter 
came in frequent and musical peals, 
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At a quarter past two the conversation had dropped 
somewhat, and the ladies were asking impatiently 
how long the tedious weighing business would be 
over, while the gentlemen, with that airof quiet su- 
periority, consulted their watches, and declared that 
the saddling was always an affair of time, and jthat 
the silks would soon appear, 

At half past two the bell rang, and, headed by Mr. 
Foxley, who looked the very picture of a startsman 
in his close-fitting, fawn-coloured trowsers and riding- 
coat—the riders trotted into the enclosure, and rode 
past the stand. 

They were all of them handsome men, with the 
exception of Sir Bois, who, however, made up in 
muscle and superiority of form the grace he lacked in 
features, and all looked brilliant and pleasing in their 
gaily coloured jackets, 

Each man had of course chosen the colour that 
suited his complexion best ; Sir Charles was in blue, 
Bois in violet, Lord Taunton in green, the Marquis 
of Somerville in crimson, and, last, Reginald Dart- 
mouth cantered up to the stand in a dark claret, 
which showed his good complexion to the best ad- 
vantage. 

“How pretty—how very pretty!” murmured the 
duchess. 

And her approbation was of course echoed with 
greater fervour by all the ladies. 

“ Delightful, splendid, really like a regular race, 
isn’tit? Ob, how I do long to see them start!” and 
80 on, 

The jockeys, patting the silky coats of their horses, 
cantered round, greeted with many a wreathed smile, 
but Reginald Dartmouth alone stopped at the stand, 
and he checked his horse as it went past as if struck 
by a sudden impulse, 

“Can your grace see the course?” he asked, ad- 
dressing the duchess, as in duty bound, with a grave 
uplifting of his dainty cap. 

“* Oh, admirably, thank you, captain. Whata pretty 
sight! Really you gentlemen should hunt in silk 
instead of scarlet |” 

Reginald Dartmouth acknowledged the compliment 
with a profound bow, then, turning towards the 
countess, said, in an undertone, too low to réach the 
count: 

“ Have I your good wishes, countess ?” 

She laughed her low, sweet laugh as she answered : 

** You all have—my wishes will go with the ring.” 

He inclined his head with an unsatisfied look. 

** May fate grant it come to me then,” he said, in 
the same low tone. “Countess, will you give me 
that rose in your handas acharm? It would be im- 
possible to lose with that at one’s breast.” 

She coloured faintly, but with a moment's hesita- 
tion held it out to him. 

“Were your compliment as truthful as it is flat- 
tering, I think it would scarcely be fair to grant 
your request, captain, but—here’s the flower.” 

He took it eagerly, and as he placed it carefully 
within the breast of his jacket, where it shone white 
and snow-like against the richly coloured silk, shot 
a glance of deep meaning at the count, who, though 
unable to hear the conversation, watched the actious 
of the speakers with an anxious acuteness, 

At that moment the bell rang out, and Reginald, 
turning, saw that he was delaying the start and that 
every eye was fixed impatiently upon him, 

With cool self-possession he raised his cap, and, 
turning the chestnut, cantered along to the post. 

Ina few minutes the horses were in line, then, 
while a sudden silence broke the hum and buzz of 
voices, the word was given, and like arrows from the 
bows they were gone. 

A cheer of satisfaction and delight arose from the 
spectators within the enclosure, the ladies on the 
grand stand waved their handkerchiefs—the gentle- 
men prepared their glasses, and grew keen eyed and 
watchful, 

“Sir Bois leads!’ exclaimed the duchess, as Sir 
Bois pushed to the front, and with a keen eye for 
the first hurdle kept a strong hand upon the rather 
hard mouth of his roan. 

But they were all pretty well together at the rise, 
and the gentlemen in the stand prophesied a close 
race as the whole five bore on to the second leap 
well in line. 

At the hurdle, however, the marquis’s horse, a 
straggling bay, jumped short and with a roar of ex- 
citement from the lookers on he came to the ground. 

But it was not a serious fall, and in the twinkling 
of an eye the bay was on his feet again, and the 
marquis with a heightened colour pressing on in 
the rear. 

Reginald Dartmouth had kept his position next Sir 
Bois with quiet ease, until the fourth leap—an em- 
bankment of furze and hawthorn. 

Here, however, lifting the chestnut over in good 
style, he put on a little extra pressure and got to the 
front, with Sir Charles behind and Sir Bois thunder - 
ing close at his side, 





The betting amongst the farmers hed been waver- 
ing for some time. 

Had the race been a flat, straightforward affair of 
speed and wind there would have been no hesitation. 


For such work Sir Charles’s racer would have car-' 


ried the palm, but here in steeple-chasing the animal 
had not quite so much to do with it; a great deal 
depended upon the skill, pluck, and judgment of the 
rider. 

The old stagers behind the partitioning fence 
watched the style in which the different riders took 
their cattle over the ground with minute scrutiny, 
and made their bets accordingly. 

Now as Reginald Dartmouth showed his tact by 
keeping his well in and prepared for a spurt,: the odds 
went up in his favour, and then as Sir Charles with 
a'touch of the spurs sent his graceful creature like 
an arrow ahead of the chestnut, and went over the 
hurdle like a bird, the odds fluctuated and tlie bet- 
ting ran well upon the blue, 

Sir Bois, who had been saving himself also, as 
well, that is, as his fiery hunter would let him, came 
up now, and the marquis also cleared the furze and 
looked too fresh to be dispersed. 

Now the brook came in sight, and the excitement 
rose like yeast. 

“Now then,’”’ shouted one old farmer above the 
cheering and hurrahing. ‘‘ Put the old ’un well to it, 
cap’n.” 

And Reginald, with a half-smile, lifted the good 
old horse at the broad span of water. 

Before he could clear it, however, Sir Charles 
passed him, and amidst a hail of cheering and shout- 
ing, leapt the silver stream, and, pulling himself to- 
gether, shot on ahead. 

Reginald followed after, Sir Bois thundering in 
the rear and sending a splash of water into the 
marquis’s face, who, after a most gallant effort, landed 
—or rather floundered full plash into the water and 
crawled out, horse and rider, soaked and dripping. 

The excitement, however, was too great to no- 
tice him; he was out of the race and the whole 
interest centred in the four remaining, Lord Taun- 
ton having succeeded with a touch of his spurs in 
sending his horse on to keep company with the rest. 

Now, almost abreast, they rise aud clear the hurdle, 
then spin round the piece of turf on their way 
home. 

Whiz! Clack! Smash! At the first barrier Sir 
Bois comes @ cropper and the gallant horse falls 
lengthways. ; 

Lord Taunton, with a brief muttered curse, tries 
to take him in the leap, but falls short and tumbles 
within a yard. 

Reginald Dartmouth and Sir Charles have it all 
their own way now, and amidst a death-like silence 
bred of the most intense excitement urge their pant- 
ing cattle towards the brook, 

“Ten toone on Sir Charles. Fifteen to one on the 
captain!” shouts the crowd. 

“ Here they come! Oh, the brook—the brook !” 
breathe the ladies, rising in the stand, as by one im- 
pulse and waviug their handkerchiefs. 

With stern, set face Reginald Dartmouth bears 
down upon thecalm line of water. 

Sir Charles, with the old careless smile upon his 
handsome, haggard, world-worn face, follows half a 
yard after. 

“The brook, the brook—that’H do it!” murmur 
the crowd. 

Then they raise their voices with one loud cry as 
Reginald Dartmouth, raising his eyes towards the 
stand, with a flash like lightning, charges at the 
water, and, lifting the chestnut, clears it by an inch. 

Sir Charles takes it more cautiously, but clears it 
nevertheless, and then a roar rises: 

“ Now, now, the last hurdle! Wonderful, won- 
derful! Sir Charles, two to one. Captain Dart- 
mouth—— Hah!” Ul 

The roar ceases as if by magic. ra 

The last hurdle has been cleared by the broad- 
chested chestnut, but the racer has missed it, and 
as Reginald Dartmouth rides on, winner of the precious 
ring, Sir Charles is thrown, as from a catapult, full 
upon his golden beard, and lies stretched out, still 
and motionless, upon the green sward. 

A shriek cleaves the air, followed by another and 
yet another—the fence goes down like a piece of 
cotton, and a crowd, composed of lords end ladies, 
farmers and labourers, throng round the prostrate 
form. 

“ Lift him up carefully—don’t move him!” cry 
different voices, warningly. 

But before any one could do anything a sturdy 
figure pushed its way through the crowd, and, fol- 
lowed bya stable help, proceeded to lift the uncon- 
scious man with gentle care. 

Reginald Dartmouth at this moment came forward, 
and, wiping the perspiration from his forehead, bade 
them be careful—very careful, 

But they took no notice, and going sedately through 





the crowd, bore the limp form to a carriage that un- 
noticed had stopped on the outskirts of the throng, 

Reginald Dartmouth opened his mouth to ask for 
an explanation, and give some command, but he shut 
it speechlessly as a lady, dressed in deep mourning, 
stepped from the carridge and looking very white and 
determined, said, distinctly: 

“ Captain Dartmouth, Sir Charles Anderson is my 
cousin, the Warren is nearer than the Hall,” 

Then before he could answer she re-entered the 
carriage, the door was shut with a bang, the faith- 
ful old coachman mounted the box and Sir Charles 


was borne off. 
(To be continued.) 


CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Author of “ The Lily of Connaught.” 








CHAPTER XIX. 

Wuewn Charley Gale left Frank and Pinky he 
turned in the shadow of the trees with a choking sen- 
sation and a great feeling of oppression at his heart, 
to take a last look at them. It was the first time he 
had ever felt the bitterness of ‘parting from any one 
he loved, and he had learned to love them both. It 
seemed a bad return for all their kindness and affec- 
tion to desert them in this sneakish manner. His 
conscience reproached him with treason and ingrati- 
tude, and he was about running back to confess his 
crime and beg forgiveness when he saw them join 
Mat Morton and his sister, and there never was a 
brisker Gale flew across greensward than Charley. 

Avoiding the company he entered the house by the 
back door, and ran upstairs asif life itself depended 
on his speed, He must not give himself time to 
waver—there must be no hold-back this time—the 
broad ocean of life was before him, and he would 
risk its storms, let him sink or swim, 

He bathed his head hurriedly—changed the light 
holiday clothes he wore for the plainest and strongest 
suit in his wardrobe, and after penning the notes to 
Mr. Weldon and Frank with nerveless hand he 
glided down the staircase as noiselessly as a thief— 
out of the rear of the building into the darkness of 
the backgrounds and away. = «: 

He supposed there would be a search for him and 
he determined he would baffle it. All places were 
alike to him now—there was nothing to bind him to 
any particular spot of the earth. Like Goldsmith, 
when he wandered as poor and helpless and homeless 
as himself, he might exclaim : 

Oreation’s heir, the world, the world is mine! 

But like the man with the white elephant, now that 
the world was his it puzzled him dreadfully how to 
get along with it. 

He avoided the high road that led to the village 
and the railway station, and threading the dark re- 
cesses of the grove at the back of the institute 
grounds, where he had held his singular interview 
of the afternoon, he crossed the farms beyond and 
emerged ona wagon road that ran beside the tows 
path of the canal, 

Along this he hurried at a quick pace, for he felt 
the necessity of leaving the dusky flare of the fes- 
tival lights and the faint sounds of the festival 
music far behind him. He had turned eastward, and 
had gone some distance, when he stop ata bend 
of the road to take a last glimpse of the illuminated 
building and grounds afforded by a wide clearing. 

It appeared like a scene in the Arabian Nights— 
and he sat down for the better contemplation of it. 

The music came floating softly across the fields, 
and the many-coloured lanterns swung to and fro 
like waving flowers, whilst youthful figures could be 
seen flitting among the trees and occasional bursts 
of merriment were borne to his ears on the night 
breeze, s3r 

Then the rockets rushed skyward with a roar and 
burst into hundreds of brilliant stars that trembled 
down again toward the earth, hailed by the admiring 
shouts of the gay throng below. 

Charley Gale contrasted all this brightness and 
enjoyment with his own page | and gloom, and the 
thought made him start on his way more rapidly 
than before. 

“ Better to go myself,” he said, “ than be cast out 
as he said I should be,” 

He was speaking of Moggridge, but he would not 
call him by name, he could not think of him as a 
parent. 

“The son of a convict—an impostor—a pauper,” 
he muttered, as he ran, with his hands in his pockets 
and his head bent down. 

The lights were soon hidden, and the merry sounds 
died away, and still he kept onward, thinking of the 
strange tale of Muggy Moggridge, and hisinsinuations 
about Mr. Quillington, and that gentleman’s strange 
interest in himself, which he had often before won- 
dered at, and the murder of Captain Galton and Jake’s 
alligator story, and a dozen other grizzly ideas, until 
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the dark shadows of the roadside appeared to be 
peopled by gliding assassins and horrid phantoms, 
and the sluggish waters of the canal and the rustling 
trees seemed to be whispering murderous suggestions 
to each other. 

The road he was on turned abruptly toward the 
highway, which it was his purpose to shun, and he 
left it and descended to the tow-path of the canal, A 
faint light was shed by the moon and stars, and the 
water rippled slightly, so that sightjand sound com- 
bined guided him along the dark, dusty path. 

Here he had more company too, for occasionally 
canal boats passed him going in one direction or the 
other, their |.eadlights starting up like mere sparks 
in the distance, and increasing in size until they 
seemed to rush out of the darkness toward him like 
great blazing angry eyes. 

The freighted boats crept along lazily and in 
silence, the driver trudging patiently at the horses’ 
heels, and the steersman straddling the tiller like 
au equestrian statue, 

This was all very well for a while, and the sounds 
aud lights, added to the necessity of getting out of the 
way of the horses and tow-lines, raised the fugitive’s 
mind from his troubles; but at last these became 
monotonous, and his thoughts returned with three- 
fold strength. 

Now that he was out on the path of independence 
he began to wonder where it would lead to. 

He had no plans—he did not know what he should 
do—and taking himself to task on the score of abi- 
lity, he came to the bitter conclusion that he couldn’t 
do anything,and that it was probable that this esca- 
pade would be a fiasco like the last, without the 
happy termination which had attended that. 

“ Pshaw!”’ he suid, “ that was in winter, with snow 
on the ground; it is summer now, and I can neither 
freeze nor starve. I will getalong ! Why shouldn’t 
I be able to conquer difficulties as well as others? 
Perseverance is the maiu thing, and I will persevere. 
I will rise?” he exclaimed. But at this moment he 
fell, and fell very heavily too ; for, being altogether 
taken up.with his reflections, he had not noticed the 
approach of a boat behind until it passed him with 
the driver asleep on the neck of one of the horses, 
and the tow-line swept his legs from under him like 
a chain shot. 

It was quite natural that he should utter a cry of 
pain, and the steersman on the boat, hearing it, 
thought it was from the driver, and bawled out, 
coarsely : 

“Hullo there, you! What’s the matter? Are ye 
tumbling off again, you snoozer ?” 

“No, Lain’t,” roared the awakened driver, sliding 
from the horse’s back and giving a startling crack 
with his whip. 

“Why the mischief don’t ye hail, then, if any- 
thing’s wrong ?” 

*’T were on’y a feller on the tow-path. I couldn't 
sev him,” was the answer, and the horse-boy ran back 
to where Charley was gathering himself up with sore 
bones, “What's the matter, young feller? Hev 
ye broke any bones? Why didn’t ye keep to the 
Outside of the path? Are ye much hurt ?” 

“ No,” answered Charley, as the other helped him 
u 


Pp. 
“ That’s good luck more’n good look-out,” said 


the driver. Ye might have been chucked into the 
canal just as well’s not, and that’d maybe biu the last 
of you. Are you a driver?” 

o No.” 

“Thought as much, What are you?” 

“*T belong to the institute back here.” 

“One of the college fellers, eh? And what are 
you doing here? Are you on the stampede?” 

“ What and 

* Are you hookin’ it—running away ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Thought’s much, Come slong. My horses is 
ettin’ too far ahead. Don't s’pose it’s much diff'rence 
to you which way you go?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ Leg it then, and I'll give you a lift. I run away 
myself, and I know how a feller feels, Come on.” 

“You are very kind,” said Charley, limping after 
the boy, who was running to catch up to his team. 

Ou reaching the horses the found the “ captain” 
standing on the bow of the boat swearing like a 
trooper at the driver, whom he supposed to be sleep- 
tng, as usual, on his horse’s neck, Another boat was 
coming towards them. This was what excited the 
“captain,” for sleepy drivers are the cause of great 
trouble. Sometimes collisions occur through their 
carelessness, at others a passing boat catches their 
— and both driver and team are jerked into the 
Canal, 

“What are ye growlin’ about?” cried Charley’s 
new friend, in a tone that spoke well of his pluck if 
not for his amiability. t 

“I'll show you if I find a billet 0’ wood,” roared 
the captain, bustling about the deck in the dark, bus 





oo he saw the other horses pass his in safety he sub- 

“ Ahoy!” hailed a voice from a passing boat. 

* Hullo! What's up?” 

“ Best drive up if ye want to get through the locks 
—there’s something up on the next level, and they’re 
talkin’ of runnin’ it off.” 

“All right. ’Bliged!” cried the captain, then 
bawling to the driver as he resumed his search for 
the billet of wood, “D'ye hear that, now ?” 

“ Yes, I hear it,”” was the sulky answer. 

“ Well, jest you mind it too and make them step 
along lively, and none of your snoozin’.” 

The driver assisted Charley to mount, insisting 
that he should take the first “ spell ” of riding, as he 
had just been having his ‘‘forty winks,” and he 
proposed that they should take regular turns, to- 
wards which end he immediately began to instruct 
Charley in the art of navigating a towline and the 
animals thereto attached. ‘ 

Charley proved an apt scholar. He passed the 
second team they met in safety without a word of 
direction from his tutor, and was quite satisfied at 
his achievement, for he felt that he had made tie 
first step towards being able to do something for 
himself. 

He had not yet been able to see his companion’s 
face, and he judged by his shape and manner that 
he was a rough customer. But he was friendly to- 
wards him, and that was the main thing, for it 
seemed providential that it happened so when he 
was so much in need of friends. 

“ Who was that man who spoke to you from the 
boat?” asked Charley, when they got right under 


way. 

“ That’s the cap’n.”’ 

“The captain! and you talk back that way to 
him ?” said Charley, whose ideas of discipline were 
different from his companion’s. 

“Ye-es, What's the cap’» better’n me? I'll bea 
cap’n one o’ these days myself,” : 

“ Will you?” 

‘Course I will!” 

Charley’s opinion of the rough boy rose, as did 
his own hopes, If the driver was so positive of 
being a captain what was to hinder him from being 
an admiral? Nothing in the world. 

‘* When I'm a cap’n,” said the boy, reflectively, as 
he ran along, holding by Charley’s leg, “ 1’ll treat 
my fellers decent when 1’m a cap'n—like as if they 
was Christi’ns ’stead o’ dogs, as he does.” 

Charley’s admiration of his new friend rose higher 
still, Here was a humanitariau—a boy of the right 
stuff—a real diamond, though he was uupolished—a 
heart full of generous impulses, strong self-reliance, 
uveonquerable courage, and just ideas. What course 
of education could give more? What better friend 
could he have fallen in with ? 

“ What is your name ?” he asked. 

“Jerry. What's yourn?” 

“‘ Charley. Is this captain so bad as you say ?” 

“Bad! Ishould think he was! Bad’s no name 
for it!’ answered Jerry. “He’s twice as mean as 
they’re usually made. He'd swear the corners off a 
brick, and he’d starve you if you didn’t watch yer 
chances and steal yer vittles, and he’d pelt yer 
brains out with logs only he’s too stingy to waste the 
wood. Ain’t ye hungry?” 

**Not much—a little.” 

Well, hold out a while. When we reach the 
lock I'll go aboard and bone something for yourself if 
I can.” 

There was disinterested friendship for you! 

“ Oh, never mind—there’s no need,” aaid Charley. 

“Ob, yes, there is need. If I can’t nab anything 
there I’ll steal a red herring or two at Tom Simp- 
son's.” 

“ Steal them ?” 

“Yes. D’ye suppose he’d give ’em to me for 
nothin’ ?” 

“ Well, we can buy them; Ihave some money.” 

“The deuce you have! Then we're all right. 
D’ye know, Charley, if this cap’o begins to turn 
wildcat on me about the locks beiu’ blocked I'll scoot 
it, and you and me’ll travel together. What d’ye 
say?” 

This wag another instance of the big-hearted gene- 
rosity of this rough diamond, and of course Charley 
readily expressed his appreciation of the friendly 
offer. 

“I would skedaddle now, and leave the hosses to 
manage themselves, only Lain’t goin’ to lose my pay. 
He won't pay me if I don’t go through; but I'll match 
him. I know where he keeps his wallet, and I'll git 
into the cabin and uip it while we're locking through 
—oh,so easy! He won't fool Jerry!” 

“ But that would be robbery,” said Charley, inno- 
cently. 

“ Robbery!” exclaimed the other, in mock aston- 
ishment. “Oh, my—no, not at all! You know not 
what you say!” and he burst into a low fit of laugh- 





ter that made Charley half angry at him and hall 

ashamed of himself. “ If that’s all yon’ve learned at 

ow Charley, it’s "bout time you left it. Ha! 
a ” 


“ What a sad thing!” thought Charley, * that a 
boy of such a noble nature should be so spoiled by 
bad company and lack of education. It must have 
taken a long time to accomplish the debasing of such 
a good heart. His must be a story of trials.” 

Breaking in upon his reflections, Jerry said : 

“ Mebbe you want to take a snooze. Lay your head 
right on the mane and pile in, But take care you 
don’t lose your cap.” 

“Tm not sleepy,” said Charley, laughing at the 
idea of sleoping in such a position, ‘“ You had bet- 
ter ride now.” 

“Allright. .A chango’ll rest ye,” said Jerry, in 
his ready manner. 

_ And, the change being effected, he was soon snor- 
ing away in his old position as comfortably as if he 
had been swinging in a hammock. 

Charley trudged along thoughtfully by the side of 
the horses, whip in hand. 

The ideas raised by this sudden change in his for- 
tunes were bewildering. 

It seemed so strange that he should be here at 
midnight, driving a canal team—in partnership with 
a boy who, by his own acknowledgment, was capable 
of robbery—instead of being in his comfortable bed. 

To be sure there was a sort of wild romance in 
the newness of it, but he did not like the company, 
and determined to cut it. 

The first opportunity he had he would bid fare- 
well to the canal and strike for some business more 
to his taste, 

Charley’s proficiency in his new profession was 
not very severely tested after this, for only one or 
two boats passed him. It became very dull then, for 
no lights twinkled from the darkness ahead and the 
night air was getting uncomfortably chilly. 

The captain came on deck and called out to hurry 
on the horses as he believed from the scarcity of the 
boats that the passage of the locks was stopped. 
Charley cracked the whip and urged on the team and 
woke up Jerry to be able to “ talk back ” if need be, 
and informed him of what he had heard the cap- 
tain say. 

In due course they arrived at the establishment 
which had been referred to by Jerry as Simpson’s. 

With as much easiness as if he was purse-bearer 
himself, Jerry ordered refreshments, and invited 
Charley to sit down. A memorable meal that was; 
Charley does not forget it to this day. Jerry the 
driver did all the talking and all the eating too. 
Any person that saw the way he‘ pitched into” 
everything before him would never nave forgotten it. 

Charley noted this, and was glad of it, for he bad 
heard that an evil conscience never slept, and that a 
prattling talker never plots, and several other beauti- 
ful proverbs, and they eased his héart concerning 
his new friend. He had seen him sleeping soundly 
on the neck of astumbling horse ; he was now eating 
a supper which threatened to beggar him to pay for, 
and his tongue had gone like a trip hammer ever 
since he began—he couldn't be a dangerous person, 

“T say, Cuarley,” said the subject of his thoughts, 
with eyes fastened on his vest, “it’s all very han- 
*sum to wear a watch-chain in some places, but you’d 
better keep that un out o’ sight or your watch will 
go faster than’s good time.” 

“*Whatdo you mean?” 

“ Why, some ’o the fellers ‘ll nip it afore ye know 
where you are, and if they do—good-bye, watch.” 

This advice was good, and Charley immediately 
arranged his watch-chain out of sight. 

“ That’s the ticket,” said Jerry, approvingly. 
“Now you jest wait here till 1 come back. Don’t 
budge.” 

Aud while Charley was framing the first sentence 
of his lecture against the robbery of captains, even 
though they were cruel and ungeuerous, the contra- 
dictory Jerry disappeared. Charley had no doubt 
that he was gone to try and rob the boat, and, ter- 
rified lest he should be implicated in the crime, 
hastened from the shop. 

It was like beginning over again to go forth 
friendless and wend his way through the crowd, 
down the horse track tothe lower level. Here the 
boats were perfectly jammed together the full 
breadth of the canal so that a person could run 
across the decks from one bank to the other. 

As the usual breeze that proclaimed the approach 
of morning came sweeping along the valley Charley 
succumbed to cold and weariness, and, climbing 
over a rail fence into a newly mown hay-field, lay 
down and fell asleep. He soon awoke, however, 
with trembling limbs and chattering teeth. The ox- 
posure to the dewy air was too much for him, and 
he gathered himself to his feet with the design of 
going boldly and asking shelter in one of the boats. 

Where was his hat? He searched for it all round 
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on the wet grass, but could not find it, though he 
remembered having pulled it tightly on his head 
when he lay down. Instead of it he came across an 
old chip hat of the peach-basket order of architec. 
ture, with a hole in the crown bristling like a pali- 
gade. 

This was exactly the kind of adornment which he 
had seen on the head of his friend Jerry and the 
other boys at the locks, and as @ sudden fear smoto 
him he s/apped his hand to his vest—his watch was 
gone; he thrust his hand into his pocket—so was his 
money ; he was robbed! 

This was rather an electrifying discovery, and for 
a moment the shock deprived him of all power. 
Then his first impulse was to rush to the boats and 
proclaim the robbery, but he thought he would be 
enly laughed at, and he concluded to await day- 
light, when he should have a better chance of trae- 
ing the thief. 

The birds were already beginning to flutter and 
chirp in the bushes, and the air seemed filled with that 
indescribable sound which speaks of the awakening 
of the world. A dull gray glimmer was visible in 
the East, and by this Charley caught sight of some 
hay-cocks at a short distance, and went shivering 
towards one of them to try and get a warm shelter 
until daylight. 

The hay was scattered out somewhat at the foot 
of the one he chose, and he threw himself dowa 
upon the fragment bed, pulling a portion of it over 
him for a covering. The sleep had gone off him, 
and he lay for awhile watching the brightening gray 
of tho East, in which a warm red tint was now begin- 
ning to appear, 

The little hay he had drawn over him felt so com- 
fortable that he began to work himself iu farther 
beneath it, when every drop of blood in his body 
was driven to his heart and a cold perspiration broke 
out on him as his hand camesuddenly in contact with 
a human face beveath it. 

He gaveacry of horror, and started away from 
what he supposed to be a corpse; but the hay was 
cast aside, and a great, dark figure burst out, casting 
him to the earth and seizing his throat in astrangling 
grasp. 

The action was go sudden, the shock of the throw 
was so great that Charley had no feeling of power or 
resistance, but looked up with dizzy eyes to catch 
the gleam of a raised knife in the faint light of dawn 
and recognize the savage face and glaring eyes of 
the escaped convict, Moggridge. 

The man gave a cry of astonishment, too, and 


stopped the descending weapon—still, however, hold- 
ing it poised above the boy's breast. 
“So, curse you, it’s you, is it?” he said, savagely, 


through his teeth. “ You're tracking me, are you ? 
You haven't got over your arrestin’ notions, haven't 
you?” 

Charley shook his head negatively. 

He could not speak, for the man had his knee on 
his chest, and his hand compressed his throat like an 
ixon collar, 

“ What brings you here? 
asked Moggridge, huskily. 

Charley shook his head and tried to say No. 

“Then it must be against me. You needn’t shake 
your head,” he hissed, savagely. “ I’ll not risk trust- 
ing you. Hither come along, where I can keep you 
in sight of my eye and reach of my hand or——” 

He cast a quick, frightened glance around the 
dim landscape, and past the hayeock toward the 
crowded canal, and Charley shuddered, for he was 
more frightened at that glance than at his angry 
looks—there was murdor in it. 

“T won't trust you! J’m safer withoutb-——” said 
the convict. 

The boy would have burst forth in frightened ap- 
peals for life if he had been able, but his utterance 
was stifled, and a cold thrill of horror ran through 
him as he felt the man gxthering himself for the blow. 

But just at that terrible moment, when his soul 
seemed hovering over the abyss, he heard a loud ery 
and a heavy stone struck bis intended murderer in 
the head, causing the hot blood to spurt forth and 
the knife to fly from his grasp, 

His hand loosened from Charley’s throat and he 
fell back without a groan. 

“Hooray! That's the style! How is it, Charley? 
Has he cut ye?” cried Jerry, rushing up as Charley 
arose from the ground. 

He was accompanied by two or three others like 


Is it to go with me?” 


himself, and one-of them had no-sooner set eyes on | 


the prostrate man than he gave aroarand fled across 
the field with the speed of terror. 

Charley wondered at this, but'he wondered still 
More on turning to thank his preserver to see his 
missing hat in his hand and his wateh-key and chain 
dangling from the fob of his ragged pantaloons. 

What must he think of this contradictory person- 
age, who robbed him one minute ani saved his life 
the next? 








Jerry read the question on his face, 


“Oh, ye needn’t look at me as if I stole ’em,” he | 


said, pointing after the boy that had run asay. 
“ There’s the feller that peeled ye. I met him on the 
tow-path, and I knowed yer hat and wentat him and 
brought him prisoner to show me where you was, 
Didn’t [, fellers? Here’s yer tile and there’s your 
ticker, and there’s your coin,” 

Charley took the articles as they were handed to 
him, but his thanks were interrupted by a moan from 
the man, around whom. the other boys had gathered, 
and he turned to look. at him, Tho warm light: of 
day was beginuing to flush up the eastern sky and it 
showed the man’s unshaven face, diseolqured, lips, 
and ghastly forehead with. the blood oozing freely 
from the ragged/wound made by the stone. As they 
looked atremour shook the;body.. . 

“I'm afraid he's dying, Jerry,” whispered Charley, 
as he bent over the insensible form. ; 

“ Well, he oughtn’t to joke if he can’t take a joke,” 
said Jerry, in his rough, dogged, manner, lifting the 
knife from the seattered hay. -“ He shoulda’t. go 
about tickling fellers. with the like of that.” 

“Who is he? What was it all about?” asked 
several of the boys together. 

“Oh, boys,” cried Charley, “ will some of you ran 
to the canal for some water? Do, and I'll pay yon,” 

At the last words every soul except; Jerry started 
off towards the canal, and Charley, gathering some 
of the hay, raised the bleeding head and: p)aced it be- 
neath it, Jerry watched the action curiously. 

“Do you know him,-Charley?” be asked. “ What's 
his name? What’sa’tween you ?” 

A strange feeling had come over Charley as the 
gradually increasing light fell stronger and stronger 
on the man’s face—a remembrance of the strange 
tale be had heard in the institute grove — a pang of 
sorrow and pity. He said, in a bewildered manner: 

* Yes—I know him. I hope he may not die.” 

““ Why ?” 

“JT—think—at least. he has told me so—there is a 
relationship between us,” 

Jerry laughed and ran his fingers along the edge of 
the knife and felt its poiut. 

* Well, he hasthe jolliest way of showin’ relation- 
ship,” he said, “I advise you to cook his goose be- 
fore he cooks yourn. It’s self-defence. Here, take 
the knife and slit his weazand.” 

At this time two boys came up and looked at the 
man, and one of them immediately said: 

“ Why, Jerry, that’s the feller’s after Bob, that he 
was tellin’ us about. I jest methim now. He says 
it’s Muggy Moggridge.” 

“ Muggy Moggridge!” eried Jerry, rauning tothe 
man, knife in hand, and laying his. hand upon his 
collar. “Then if there’s any reward it’s mine,” 

“Let him-escape, Jerry ; let him go for my sake,” 
cried Charley, catching the driver by the wrist, 

“There’s not much escape for him,” said the boy 
who had first spoken. “ There comes:a lot of police- 
men,” 

Jerry put his hand over his eyes to shield them 
from the red light of the rising sun, and looked across 


the fields to where @ party of men were hurrying 


along. 

‘There they come, sure enough, Charley,” he 
said. “If you haveany interest in his escape let 
the reward go to Jericho. ' Shake him up and let 
him have a run for it, but they'll soon overhaul him.” 

At these words both of them commenced to shake 
the man roughly and baw! iuto his ears, but he did 
not hear. 


“ Wake up, old feller, and step it,” roared Jerry, 


shaking him so as to tear the buttons off his vest. 


* Here’s the police! police!” 

These last were the first words: that seemed to 
have any effect upon the man. 

He opened his eyes with a wild stare, and casting 
aside the helping haads ofthe boys-staggered to his 
feet and glanced around him savagely. 

“ What? what? what?” were his bawildered 
words. 

“Fly,” cried Charley. 
are coming !” 

The manu gave a cry, pulleda black leathern wallet 
from an inside pocket, put it back again, and started 
off like a deer, 

But he had only madea few bounds when his steps 
became irregular. 

He went zig-zag and at last tottered and fell heavily. 

Jerry was at his side in a twinkling. 

Charley, who was watehing'the constables, was a 
moment later. 

When he reached the spot the canal driver was 
transferring the contents of the pockets of the fallen 
man to his own. 

“ I might just as well go through him as them,” 
he said. “Up, old feller! give ’em another beat.” 

It was useless, 

The next moment the coustables had seized the 
half-stupid convict by the collar, 


* Save yourself—the police 





At,the touch, his instinct. of resistance ‘seemed. to 
awaken for an instant, and he tried to break loose, 
| but suddenly his eyes became.fixed in one direction 

with a look of eosprian and pain, and he, tried to 
) point with his hand which one of the men wag hold- 


ing. 

, aE turned to find, the eayse of this. gaze and 

| action, and wag struck with, astonishment, to see, in 

frontof the capturing group, bareheaded and dirty, 
the well-remembered Bob Wigmer—the Innocent— 
| and understood at, a glancethat it. was he who had 
| brought the.constables upon the fugitive. 

When he, looked, at prisoner again. he was 
turning away with a,strange look on his face, mut- 
tering ; 

“Betrayed by him! I deserva it! I deserve it!’ 

If Moggridge had been unhurt and bold in his full 
raffian strength it. is. doubtful but Charley wonld 
have been glad to sae him avertaken, by justice. 

As it was, when he wag led away, he looked after 
him with pity. 

Jerry caught him by the arm, and, pointing to Bob 
Wigmer, said: 

“ There’s the feller that, helped himself to your 
goods when you waa slegpin’, Pitch in and wax 








him!” 
(To be continued.) 
LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 
———— 
CHAPRPTEB ZXXIX. 


Bzrnice had no clearly defined plans on leaving 
the hotel and the protection of Gilbert: Monk and 
Mrs. Crowl, i 

She knew no onein London. She knew nothing 
and suspected nothing of the wiekedness that lurks 
on every side in the great metropolis, She had money 
and in her simplicity she imagined that she would 
easily find s home in that great wilderness of 
houses 

She wandered on and og, her great desire be- 
ing to get away, as far 9@ possible, from Piccadilly. 

Once ouly she stopped:to obtain breakfast at an 
eating-house on her way, then sheresumed her wan- 
dering until at length she reached that part of the 
great metropolis known as Kentish Town, 

No ose seemed ;to: notive her. The few people 
whom she met.seemed absorbed in their own affairs, 
and bestowed searcely.a parting glance upon the 
veiled and slender young figure that trudged so 
wearily on 

“ It is time that I found lodgings,” thought Ber- 
nice, with # horrible sense of her loneliness. creep- 
ing upon her, “I must procure them immediately, 
It would be terrible to have the day wear on and the 
night come and find me shelterless.” 

But the task was not so easy as it seemed, 

There were placards in plenty in windows, signi- 
fying thatthe houses:to which they pertained were 
to be let. 

And there were little yellow bills and pieces of 
white paper in other .windosvs indicating “ Apart- 
ments to let,” but the houges avere for the most part 
dingy and cheerless,.of the cheaper grade of lodging- 
houses, and Bernice recoiled from the frowsy heads 
at.the windows, the broken. panes of glass, and the 
slipshod maids on the steps. 

She turned from one street into another, growing 
more tired and less fastidious at every step, And 
at last she even stopped at one of the dingiest and 
most cheerless honses she had yet seen, and inquired 
for lodgings. t 

The lodging-honse keeper, a heavy, expressionless 
woman, with fiery, overhamging ‘cheeks, an evident 
devotee of Bass and Guinness, demanded‘ia a thick 
voice the girl’s references, 

On learuing that Bernice could refer to no.ene she 
refused to hear her farther, and tarned ber away with 
scornful words that-made young Lady Chetwynd’s 
face burn in a haughty indignation, 

Bernice resumed her search for shelter, but this 
first lodging-house keeper was an example of a dozen 
|to whom she applied during the long, weary morn- 
| ing. 

At noon, nearly exhausted, she: went into a pastry- 
, cook's, shop andi asked for a.cup.of tea and a roll. 
| ‘These were-supplied to, her and she was given ® 
chair, but.such demands im that quarter of Kentisb 
Town were apparently not. numerous, and Bernice 
felt herself to be an.object ‘of considerable curiosity 
to the shopkeeper and single attendant. 

Qn paying: her smali bill at the counter she in- 
quired if lodgings were te be obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood, adding that she was.a stianger in Londo» 
and could not give references, 

“ There are lodgings.to be had in the neighbour~ 
hood, miss—plenty on ’em,” replied the shopkeeper, 
“but references are generally required. Some lodg- 
ing-house keepers may be willing to take in 








advance instead, A young girl like you ought not 
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to be seeking lodgings by herself.” Shelooked with 
compassionate interest at the pure, pale high-bred 
face, lit up by dark, sorrowfuleyes. “ Why, you are 
a real lady, miss. You surely ought to have friends 
somewhere,”* 

“ My: friends. are dead,” said Bernice, her lips 
quivering. “My father was a minister of the 
Scottish Kirk, am alone in the world, madam, 
and am come here to earn my own living. TI want 
to get lodgings while I seek a situation as gover- 
ness.” 

The shopkeeper meditated. 

“ T believe in you, miss,” the woman said, abruptly, 
after a Jong, searching scrutiny of the lovely, half- 
shaded face. “I’m not a person easily taken in, as 
people will tell you, but I’ believe in you, aud I'll tell 
youof @ respectable lodging-house where you may 
getaroom. It’s round the corner in the next road. 
It’s kept by a very good customer of.mine,@ woman 
that’s made a pretty penny, She's a little queer, 
miss, but her lodgers are all respectable, and the 
house is that neat you might eat off the kitehen 
floor, The woman’s name is Mrs. Sharp, which 
sharp is. also her nature. If you pay in. advance and 
tell her I sent you, which my name is Gibbons, I 
know she'll do well by you—as long:as your money 
lasts. And you can'texpect strangers to.do for you 
no longer, you know, miss.” 

Bernice assented, and obtaining the address of 
Mrs. Sharp, and then thanking the shopkeeper, set 
out in search of Mrs, Sharp’s lodging-house. 

Turning the adjacent corner, Bernice-found herself 
in a dingy street lined with rows of dull brick 
houses. Here, as elaswhere, were plenty of spart- 
ments tolet, but young Lady Chetwynd pressed on 
to Mrs. Sharp’s residence. It was the corner house 
of the row, and. presented a brighter and cleaner ap- 
pearance thanits neighbours, The stone steps. were 
very clean, the windows were all spotless, and the 
brass knocker was polished like gold, Bernice 
sounded the knocker twice or-thrice heavily. 

A servant maid admitted her into a very narrow 
hall, and Bernice asked for Mrs. Sharp, The maid 
ushered Lady Chetwynd into a small. parlour, and 
hurried away to her mistress. 

Presently a heavy step was heard in the narrow 
oil-clothed hall, and. Mrs. Sharp enteredthe presence 
of her visitor, 

Bernice arose and bowed courteously, stating the 
object of her call. 

Mrs. Sharp listened without speaking. Sha was a 
tall, thin, angular woman, with a veny maimaw and 
bulging forehead, anda very sharp nose. Her lips 
were thin, and habitually compressed: Sheiwas a 
widow, but fully understood how to take care of her- 
self, She called herself a business woman,. and was 
both shrewd and shrewish. 

“ So Mrs. Gibbons sent you to me?” she observed, 
scanning Bernice with cold, searching eyes: “ And 
you have no reference? I pride myself, miss; upon 
the respectability of my house, I’ve got a curate 
andhis family on my third floor. The second floor 
front is let'to the organist of’ St. Mary’s, and the 
second-floor back is occupied by @ music-master, who 
has pupils at the West End. The fourth-floor back is 
let to. a medical student. You see my liouse. is 
actually aristocratic, and I shouldn’t fee! justified, in 
taking in a young person without references, although 
my fourth floor front is empty, and you do look a 
lady. But what I pride myself on is respectability. 
I must keep up the reputation I have established for 
my house, and Mrs, Gibbons knows that refarences is 
whatI demand especial,” 

“But Iam a stranger in London,” 


: said Bernice, 
with gentle sweetness and a shadow of pleading in 
her fresh. young voice, “I am very tired, madam, 


and I Jong for a piace in which I can rest, My 
father was a minister of the kirk, He has recently 
died. I must earn my own living as. a gawerness, 
and it will be of advantage to me.te give.as my ad- 
dress a very respectable lodging-bouse, 1 will pay 
you in ativance.” 

“I prefer gentlemen,” said! Mrs, Sharp, showing 
signs of relenting. “They egn get their meals, all 
but breakfast, out.’ 

“Tam willing to get my. own meals, madam.” 

“If you can wait on yourself amd eook your own 
meals—not in my kitchen though, and can pay in 
advance, and have no company, and live quiet, and 
are uot out evenings, why,then,” said Mrs, Sharp, “I 
don’t know but l’d consent to take you in. But one 
thing must be understood: When your money is 
gone you must go away quietly, without a word, I 
don’t suppart poor lodgers: nor take care of invalid 
lodgers, Is that a bargain ?” 

o Yes,” said Bernice, “I agree to all this.” 

Then you ean come this evening. Will you look 
at your room ?” 

“ If you please, madame, I~I should like to stay 
pe di Bernice, bravely, although her cheeks 





“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Sharp, suspiciously. 
“Where is your luggage ?” 

“ All I have is in this bag,” answered Bernice. “ I 
am poor, madam——” 

“Hum! I should think so. Where did you stay 
last night? How long have you been in London? 
Where do you come from ?” 

“TI come from the Hebrides Islands,” answered 
Bernice, with a sweet, girlish dignity. ‘I have 
— in London but a day or two, and stopped at an 

otel.” 

“ What hotel ?” 

Bernice was silent. 

Her gaze did not fall under the keen scrutiny of 
her interrogator, and through her pure, sweet, stead- 
fast eyes shone the innocence aud inbred nobleness 
and purity of her nature. 

Mrs. Sharp Was a keen reader of faces, and she 
knew that Bernice was what she seemed—a true and 
noble lady. 

But then why did she refuse to tell where she had 
lodged on the previous night ? 

“T see,” she said, sharply. “ Youran away from 
your hotel, miss,” 

The girl started, 

Her looks betrayed her. 

Mrs, § smiled triumphantly. 

“ You see I cannot be deceived,” said the woman, 
delighted at her own shrewdness. “You ran away 
from your hotel to avoid paying your bill. Yourbox 
may be there inlimbo. I know the world. [’veseen 
lots of such people. But such games won’t work on 
me. My room is sixteen shillings a week in advange, 
and no money noroom, That’s my motto. Now, if 
you want to see the room, come up,” 


Bernice assented. and Mrs. Sharp led her up three | 


narrow flights of stairs to the fourth floor, and 
ushered her into the front room—a large apartment 
with three windows looking down upon the street. 


There was a neatly blackened grate and fender, | 


and the paint and.furniture were clean and well 
polished. 

But there were no-cartains, and few if ang comforts 
beyond the barest necessaries of existenee. © There 
was a neat, white bed, » newly cowered eltintz lounge, 
a big chair or two, table, and the inevitable chelfo- 
nier. 

But, bare ag was the room, Bernice-looked upom it 
as a very haven of refuge. 

“Tt ig allin order,” sho observed. “ Why may FE 
not remaim here now? Here i the firs week's 


rent,” 


She produced her pocket-book, and took from it | 


& sovereign, 
Mrs. Sharp sew that move money remained in the 


purse, and-consented to allow her lodger to remain, | 
She took the gold and tested it between her teeth, | 


then gave im return the proper change, and teft. the 
girl to ber own reflections. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Youne Lady Chetwynd. did not. venture forth 
from, her new quarters during the two or three days 
following her arrival at. Kentish Towa. 

She made no acquaintances in the house. Indeed 
the other lodgers: in the house were ll struggling 
professional people, with no time,to spare, andno 
thought of their fellow inmates, 

Bernice was known to Mrs. Sharp as Miss Gwyn. 
The girl had thought of again changing her name, 
but, believed herseJf as secure under the name of 
Gwyn asunder any she might assume. 

‘These two or three dzys of seclusion were not 
spent by Bernice in moping or in idleness. 

She oursed her sprained wrist, which, thouglestill 
weak, was growing better and stvomger with every 
hour. 

She studied the papers and replied to advertise- 
ments, but her replies received no attention what- 
ever, neither did the advertisements which she her- 
self inserted proeure answers which could be looked 
upon as satisfactory. 

It seemed as if noone wanted a governess “ with- 
owt references.” 

And now began for young Lady Chetwynd « 
struggle for existence, such as is endured by many 
a high-bred and educated young womaa, and which 
involved so much of suffering, of “ hope deferred,’ 


,and of bitter anguish, that one recoils from record- 


iug it, 

‘Weary with the fruitlessness of ber epistolary 
applications Bernice visited a ‘ Governess Agency,” 
psid a haudsome fee to have her name and requyive- 
ments registered, and then returned home. 

Day after day she visited the agency, and day 
after day she was told that no situation had beem 
found to suit her needs; and finally a clerk, tired of 
her daily visits, told her that she might wait years 
and no one would demand @ governess “ without 
references,” 

But she did not place her reliance entirely upon 


the agency, She answered advertisements personally 
and by letter. She had grown very brave now, and 
scarcely shrank from toilsome journeys to Brompton, 
to Sydenham even, or to the West End. But noone 
desired to employ a young woman without cre- 
dentials, and whose very breeding, refinement, and 
education, declared her to havo been tenderly and 
delicately nurtured. A beautiful girl with the 
manners of a French marquise was not, it appeared, 
a desirable acquisition in the ordinary middle-class 
family, when she had not an array of testimonials 
to her moral value, and when she declined to givea 
full and minute history of her former life to satisfy 
their curiosity, 

In addition to these expeditions Bernice sought 
needlework in the shops of Kentish Town, and then 
she learned what an army of poor women there was 
who made shirts and coats, and did all manner of 
slop-work at starvation prices. And she could not 
compete \with them because they were skilled, and 
she did not know how tosew these things, and she 
had no one teteach her, 

She wore out her shoes, and was obliged to re- 
place them with another pair, although she could ill 
spare the money. Little by little she narrowed the 
list of her necessaries, until her daily repasts con- 
sisted of bread and tea in an unvarying round. She 
gave up her fires, although her room was damp and 
chilly and cheerless. She restricted herself to one 
candle in the eveuing, and thata tallow one. Yet 
newspapers must be bought, for im them she hoped 
to find an advertisement suited to her, And when, 
in consequence of the chill in her room, she took 
| cold, she was obliged to buy cough medicine at the 
apothecary’s, and thus more money wag unavoidably 


spent. 

Thus day after day and week after week passed 
eway. 

arenas three weeks of her stay in the house 

not made a single friend. Her fellow- 
lodgers seemed scarcely aware of her existence 
| Her lamdlady looked upon her with growing cold- 
ness, knowing that Bernice’s funds were running 
Sharp knew well the contents of the 
— which Bernice now broughtin for her- 
knew that her young lodger was growing 
thinner day by day ; she noticed that the 
ic began to: fag; that. the girl’s tread 
daily lighter and slower ; she saw 
y eyes grew larger and brighter, 
@ lustre as bright as unnatural, And, 
seeing all this, Mrs, Sharp began to 
that her young lodger would fall ill in her 
and she grew anxiems for the month to 

inate that she might send Bernice away, 

During-all this time Bernice.bad seen no one whom 

knew. Gilbert Monk had obtained no trace of 
| hex; although he had set Mrs: Crow! and Flack to 
'seareh for her throughout: London, where ho was 
conviuced that she still remained. He had gone down 
to Chetwynd Park, and was waiting and watching 
for her there, knowing that;sooner or later she would 
return to the old home and the dear presence that 
held such fascination for her. 

And thus the month had gone by, and two days 
only remained to Bernice before she must become 
again homeless and shelterless. She had but.a few 
shillings in her purse. She was weak, tired, anxious 
and sorrowing. And now came upon her the long- 
ing Gilbert Tonk had anticipated—to look once 
more and for the last time upon Lord Chetwynd’s 
face. 

“I may not live long,” she thought. “I must see 
him. He need not—he must not—see me. I have 
my burial dress still. I can pass for a ghost as 
before, if danger of discovery arise. Gilbert Monk 
has long since given over the search for me and 
is no doubt in London reading law. I must see 
Roy once more before she claims him. I am im 
no. danger of discovery, I shall be very guarded. 
But I must: learn when the marriage is to take 
place. EF am dying with my yearning for Roy— 
my basband,” 

She could not svithstand that intense longing of 
her soul. She persuaded herself that she would 
incur no risk of discovery. And on the very night 
before her rent was to expire Bernice packed hor 
travelling-bag afresh and stale outof her lodgings 
late in the afternoon, unseen by any inmates of the 
house, and, hiring a cab, proceeded to the railway- 
station, and soon after dari, closely veiled, she was 
seated in a second-class compartment on her way to 
Eastbourne, She alighted on reaching her destina- 
tion, secured a fly at the station, and pursued her 
journey to Chetwynd-by-tle-Sea. Here she dismissed 
the vehicle, bidding the driver wait for her at the 
village inn, and in the dark, cool May night, with 
only a few stars gleaming through the azure dusk, 
she pursued her way on foot to Chetwynd Park—her 





last home, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SCARLET MIRROR. 


* You had better not go, dear,” said Mrs. Redell, 
persuasively. “It will be no particular pleasure to 
walk out with Giles Warner, and may cause you 
some trouble. Indeed, I would rather you would 
not associate with him at all. Come, be guided by 
me this time, and excuse yourself to Mr. Warner.” 

Agnes Redell tossed her head impatiently, and 
outed her red lips. 

“Oh! Idon’t see what hurt it will do. It’s 
too pleasant to stay in the house, and I won't! 
There !” 

Mrs. Redell sighed and then folded her hands in 
her lap. 

Her daughter’s wilfulness was a subject of con- 
stant anxiety to her, but unfortunately she had 
not the energy toeven attempt to check it. 

Grandma, who had been gazing from one to the 
other over her glasses, now interposed a word : 

** Suppose you should meet Ralph Lester, child? 
There's many things to think of, and, little though 
they may be, they hold a mighty power sometimes. 
I’m sure Ralph wouldn’t like to see you walking with 
this Giles Warner.” 

**T don’t know as it’s any of his business !”’ re- 
plied Agnes, drawing.down her brows.and looking 
as sour as possible. “I believe I’m not bound to 
him, or obliged to consult his tastes.” 

** True enough, child,” continued the old lady, in 
her quiet, smiling way. “‘ But you know, and he 
knows, that each of you likes the other very much, 
It’s a year now since he began to call here regularly, 
and you've been as glad to see him as he has to 
come. I knowit all, dear, I’ve seen three genera- 
tions bow before this strange and yet this simple 
thing called love. Perhaps he hasn’t proposed in 
#0 many words, but he shows his love in every way. 
He is a thoroughly good man, child; I wouldn’t 
risk offending himif I were you. Now do stay at 

home with mother and me this afternoon.” 
“If Ralph Lester wishes to confine my move- 





[HE FAMILIAR VOICE.] 

















ments he must put a ring on my finger,” exclaimed 
Agnes, spitefully. ‘Am I to wait and wait for him 
and make a prisoner of myself on the strength of 
a blind hope? Are men so scarce? Oh, what 
nonsense! You're — both of you.” 

And, running to the mirror, she smoothed her 
hair and face at the same time, and went downstairs 
to tell Mr. Giles Warner that she would go with 
him to Fairmount, which of course gratified that 
gentleman exceedingly. Indeed, it seemed as if he 
were about to go into a spasm, for he bowed and 
smiled and gesticulated like an exhilarated violin- 


ist. 

* He’s a fool!” thought Agnes, but smiled very 
brightly, and announced herself in readiness. 

At the kerb a carriage awaited them, and Mr. 
Warner, noticing Agnes’s surprise, said, flippantly : 

*T asked you to walk, but you didn’t think, did 
you, my dear Miss Redell, that I could be so foolish 
as tomean it? Walk to Fairmount. A pretty joke 
upon my word !” 

Agnes made a common-place answer, and allowed 
herself to be assisted into the barouche. But the 
pe 2 of the trip was over already, and a restless 

iscontent pervaded her being. It was with diffi- 
culty that she replied to the remarks of her com- 
panion. As they drove through the crowded streets 
it seemed to her that every eye was upon her, that 
every person was making mental remarks on the 
conspicuousness of her position, seated there in an 
open carriage at the side of a man she had seen but 
a few times. 

** Oh, dear, I wish I were at home!” she thought, 
but this was as foolish as her determination to come 
out. She had chosen, and could blame herself only 
for whatever the result might be. 

In twenty minutes Fairmount was reached, and 
her companion helped her to alight. 

“ Now we will take our walk over these beautiful 
hills,” he said. “ And let me take this opportunity 
to thank you for your company. I assure you such 
visits of happiness are rare to me,” 








She atched her prows suspiciously, but uttered 


no word. 
While Giles Warner was giving some directions 
to the coachman relative to the time he expected to 


return to the spot for the carriage Agnes walked on 
in seating herself on th the edge of 
ating herself on the grass near ge of an 
overhanging cliff the tones of a familiar voice sud- 
denly smote her ear. With intense eagerness she 
bent forward, and on a seat below disclosed to her 
view sat Ralph Lester by the side of a fair young 
creature who seemed absorbed in his presence. 

Heaven, earth, skies and trees seemed to dance 
about*the astonished watcher in confusion ; but she 
relieved her senses by a desperate effort, and 
managed to regain her feet and ogre: an outward 
calmness. Still there was a dull, throbbing pain in 
her heart. 

Giles Warner came up at this moment, and with 
apparent indifference asked what there had been of 
particular interest to absorb her attention, stepping 
forward at the same time to answer the question for 
himself. 

A well-assumed expression of surprise came over 
his features as he said : 

“Tam astonished at seeing Mr. Lester here. I 
understood that only a short time ago he was en- 
gaged to you, Miss Redell.”’ 

Agnes’s hazel eyes flashed and she threw her head 
back proudly. 

“If he was do you suppose that I should be here 
with you, sir?” 

“A thousand pardons. It was discourteous in me 
to repeat the rumour. Your reply makes me ashamed. 
It is full of earnest womanhood, Am I forgiven, 
Miss Redell ?” 

And he gazed upon her pleadingly. 

** Oh, yes,” she answered, carelessly. 

“Thank you,” he said, very sincerely, and there 
the subject was dropped. 

For half an hour they wandered about and Agnes 
forced herself to be more than usually vivacious, 
lest her companion should think that the tableau of 
a short time previous had made an impression upon 
her. But she was thoughtful when she reached 
home, for she wished to be alone with her troubled 
feelings. 

“ May I call upon you as a friend ?” said Giles 
Warner, as he hesitated a moment on the step. 

* I should be pleased to see you,” she answered, 
hardly knowing what she said, for the shock was 
beginning to react. 

He raised his hat, and she flew up the steps, 
hurriedly opened the door, and went softly over the 
stairs to her room. Throwing off her outside gar- 
ments, she sank upon the bed and began to weep. 
How could Ralph deceive her so? If he had not 
wished to marry her why had he visited her and 
charmed her with his bright eyes, his gentle voice 
and tender ways? Oh, why! A choking sob broke 
from her lips, and her tears followed faster. 

Presently the door mw softly, and grandma’s 
sweet, aged face in, and as she saw her dar- 
ling’s attitude she nodded her head understand- 
ingly. Then going forward she smoothed Agnes’s 
brow, and said, soothingly: 

“Don’t cry, my dear; it will come out all right. 
I’m sure it will.” 

“You don’t know anything about it,’’ replied 
Agnes, catching her breath. “I wish you’d let me 
alone. I don’t want to see anybody. Oh, dear!” 

“ You wouldn’t drive grandma away, would you, 
dear? You know I canalways comfort you when 
you feel bad, and you know I love you just as much 
as Ido my own. Now dry your eyes, and listen to 
me. 

“*T didn’t mean to be cross to you, grandma, be- 
cause you're always kind to me, and | do love you, 
but, oh, you don’t know how miserable Iam.” She 
threw her arms around the old lady’s neck, and 
rested her head upon her breast, still weeping. “‘ If 
I'd only done as you wanted me to do I shouldn't 
have seen what I have at all events. But perhaps 
itis better as itis. Oh, my heart!” 

“ Hush, dear, hush! you’ll be ill if you give way 
to your feelings so,” answered grandma, tenderly 
kissing the tear-stained face. ‘* Now tell me what 
you saw, and I’ll tell you something, and then you'll 
feel better, I’m sure.”’ 

“I saw Ralph at Fairmount with a lady, and— 
and he was looking at her as he ha—has at me so 
often, just as if he loved her.” 

The words ended ina low wail, and the girl's 
form shook with emotion. 

“Try to control yourself, dear. You had not been 
gone five minutes when Ralph drove up and inquired 
for you. WhenI told him you'd gone out his face 
fell a 
. “ Penlly, grandma ?”’ interposed Agnes, tremu- 

ously. 

“ Yes, darling; it was easy to see that he was 
much disappointed. He waited a minute then, and 
looked up and down and every way and finally asked 
me if you went withanybody. Of course I couldn’t 
tell afalsehood. I expected them thathe would ask 
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who, and he did. 1 pretended not to hear him, but 
he said it over again in a much louder tone, and I 
was pelled to tell him. He looked very sad 


com: 
then.” 

“But what did he say ?” 

% Not a word, dear; he turned about, thanked me 
in his polite way and left the house.” 

A flood of teats, a succession of hollow sobs inter- 
rupted the old lady at this point, and what she 
would have said was fo m in trying to mitigate 
the sorrow of her grand- hter. But it was use- 
less. Agnes’s nerves were completely unstrung, and 
she had no control of herself. Grandma at last 
became alarmed, and was going after her daughter 
oe the latter entered bearing a letter in her 

and. 

Agnes saw it, and leaping from the bed snatched 
it from her mother’s hands. oes breaking the 
eeal she unfolded the paper and read: 

“ Agnes, can you excuse yourself for appearing 
in public with a gambler ? RauPu.” 

Her face flushed a deep crimson, her eyes shed 
their tears and assumed the fire of anger. A false 
strength diffused itself over her being, and crush- 
ing the paper in her hand she ejaculated : 

“Can you he says instead of will you, as if I 
— as if I were a criminal to supplicate before 

im.” 

“What is it, dear?” 

* Nothing, nothing ; let me alone, will you ?”’ 

Seating herself at her escritoire, she drew a sheet 
of paper toward her and wrote rapidly : 

“Mr. Lestrer,—I can attendto my own 
Be kind enough to attend to yours. A 

“Don’t do anything rash, child. You are ex- 
cited now,” said grandma, pleadingly. 

Agnes compressed her lips, and, folding the mis- 
sive, placed it in an envelope; then without notic- 
ing her companions she put on her hat and ran down 
to the street to put the letter into the box. When 
she returned the colour had left her face, and a 
pallor held its place. 

Her relatives thought it best to let events teach 
her the lesson she would not learn from them, and 
therefore said nothing. 

A week, a month passed, and es had not seen 
Ralph Lester, but Giles Warner had called often, 
and she tried to make herself believe that her lover’s 
place was filled, that Warner was worthy of her, 
and dear to her. 

Amid excitement this was an easy task, but in 
the solitude of her own room, in the darkness, then 
truth came from her heart, and she would weep 
bitterly reproach herself for her impetuosity and 
perversity. 

One day shortly after this Giles Warner asked 
her to be his wife, and she, as if urged on by some 
malicious spirit, conspired against her own hap- 
piness and said: 

“ Yes.’”’ 

“My sweet Agnes,” he murmured, and sought 
to clasp her in his arms, but she retreated, with 
something like scorn in her eyes, 

“Don’t touch me,” she exclaimed, indignantly. 

“But, Agnes, do you not love me ?” he queried, in 
well-simulated sadness. 

Love him! ‘Tears burst from her eyes, her heart 
throbbed painfully, and her mind seemed bursting 
with conflicting thoughts. But her mad perversity 
lived through it all. 

“T have given you my word, haven’t I ?” she said, 
impatiently. 

“ Yes, dearest, and I treasure it. 
testing my love now. I see it all.” 

She smiled yer yo but did not contradict him. 
That night she told her father of her engagement in 

a ev nape or Ctr apd The ie 
r were deeply pained, especially grandma, who 
wept as if her heart would break. 

But Albert Redell manifested a strange indiffe- 
rence and effered no comment whatever. His wife 
and mother wondered, but said nothing. 

At ten o’clock Agnes arose with the intention of 
sie as , 

“My daughter, get your hat; I wish you to 
out with me,” said her father, perempto dy. * 

“ Go out ape ? Do you know what time it is ?”’ 

“T do. ill you obey me ?”’ 

She gazed upon him a moment in astonishment, 
and then, finding there was no alternative, she left 
the roomand attired herself for thestreet. Returning, 
she paused before her father and announced her- 
self in readiness, 

He arose without speaking and conducted her to 
the roid, where a cab was in waiting. Agnes en- 
tered without remark, but her wonderment was in- 
creasing each moment, 

Her father closed the door, and the vehicle rolled 
away at a rapid rate. Where were they going? 
What strange freak was this ? 

Twenty miautes might have passed when the 
— stopped before a fine house in a fashionable 
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“Draw your veil closely over your face, Agnes,’ 





said her father, ina whisper. “Keep hold of my | 
hand and ask no questions. Come.” 

She obeyed in silence, and he conducted her up 
the steps into the house, the door of which seemed 
to open by magic, and over a flight of stairs dimly 
lighted, and then into a dark room. Until this 
moment she had felt no alarm, but now a suspicion 
that her father was temporarily deranged flew into 
her mind, and she him to go home. 

“Patience, my child. Fear nothing,” he said, 
gently, and proceeded to light the gas. 

Agnes now beheld an elegantly furnished room 
answering to the ap ce of a gentleman’s 
—, and separated from another apartment by 

olding doors which were now locked. 

Presently voices were heard, and then Mr. Redell 
moved forw and taking a small key from the 
table applied it to an ornament on the panel near 
the right foot. The ornament, which was a deer’s 
head, carved of black walnut, swung gently for- 
ward, revealing a scarlet window about the size of 
a half-crown. 

Taking his daughter by the hand, Mr. Redell led 
her forward and seated her near the red glass. Then 
he lowered the le and whispered : 

a" and listen, but do not utter a loud 
word.” 

* Oh, papa, what does it mean ?”’ she queried, in 
a low, tremulous voice.. “ This mystery frightens 
me. I cannot understand it.” 

“ Wait, and do as I tell you.” 

With a deep sigh she bent forward and peered 
through the glass. 

She saw a square room, in the centre of which 
stood a card table, at the left a sideboard, whereon 
bottles and glasses were placed. 

All this she saw, and more—Giles Warner with a 
pack of cards in one hand and a glass of wine in 
the other. 

He was standing now, gazing at the amber liquid 
and smiling complacently. 

Suddenly thtee men entered, and ‘took seats at 
the table. 

* Come, Warner, cease congratulating yourself a 
minute, and sit down,” said one, flippantly. ‘ We 
all know what ails you.” 

* Tt’s no secret, my friends,” he answered, with a 
loud laugh. “ In fact I’m rather proud of it. Fill up 
once and drink to my promised wife, my pretty 
Agnes, and—the old man’s money.” ? 

A clinking of glasses followed, mingled with 
shouts and coarse jests. 

Agnes started back in consternation, then a 
tremour went over her form, and she locked her 
hands tightly together. Her father bent down, 
whispered an encouraging word, and kissed her af- 
fectionately. She looked at him once, a strange 
gratitude in her glance, and then resumed her vigil. 

“You're a lucky dog, Warner. Everybody sup- 
posed Lester was to marry Miss Redell. How did 
you cut him out? Tell us about it.” 

“TI played my game carefully, gentlemen,” replied 
Warner, boastfully. ‘I saw that my cards were 
well shuffled before I commenced. I knew the odds 
I had to contend with, you see. One day I asked 
Agnes out to walk, and took her to ride. I knew 
that Lester would be out driving, and it became 
only a question of time as to who should see her 
firs also knew that Lester had not called upon 
her for a week, and that she would be piqued in 
consequence. I moreover knew that Lester’s cousin 
had come down from London for a few days, and I 
——_ it very likely he would take her out if he 
failed to find Agnes. There was a good deal of risk, 
gentlemen, but luck is kind to me. I contrived to 
let Agnes see Lester and his cousin at Fairmount; 
they were in a very lover-like position, and I felt 
that I could hold the game, if I played right. I 
have. I shall geta pretty wife and a cool hundred 
thousand thrown in. 

“You can afford to behave yourself, then, and 
give up this rapid living,” said one, in a grave 
tone, 

“An excellent joke, upon my word! After the 
honeymoon is over I shall live at the club, and Mrs. 
Warner can amuse herself scolding the servants. 
She can do that to perfection.” 

“ That’s ungallant, Warner.” 

It’s the truth, old boy. Between us, here, she is 
a vixen—a cross, selfish, stubborn woman. I would 
rather live in a nest of snakes than with her. I’m 
willing to gg her as an encumbrance for the sake 
of her money, however.” 

Grief, mortification, dismay, remorse, humiliation, 
anger — each in its turn swept down upon Agnes’s 
mind, and seared her heart. Victimized, deceived, 
pained, and now abused in the presence of a party 
of men! Had she by her perversity aided in bring- 
ing about this result? Conscience said yes, and 
then remorse made her miserable, and she expe- 
rienced a terrible self-abasement. 

“ Oh, father, take me home—take me home!” she 
moaned, clinging to him. 





He threw his arms round her, and conducted her 
from the house. An hour later she was in her cham- 


ber, upon her’ knees, praying Heaven to help her 
eradicate those qualities which had always caused 
her so much sorrow, and turned her heart against 
herself. 

As the first fruits of her resolution she sent a 
note to Ralph Lester, me ay ey pardon for the 
unpolite communication she sent on 4 pre- 
vious date. But the letter was returned, with the 
endorsement, “‘Mr. Lester left for the Conti- 
nent on Wednesday.” :; 

Then it seemed that all the light had gone out 
of her life, and that the lesson she had received 
was to bring only misery after all. 

But reason had told her that this was a test for 
her patience, and as such she ought to accept it. 
The next day Mr. Redell informed Giles Warner 
that his society was not desiredat his house, and 
when Mr. Shirley cut him Warner began to be 
suspicious, 

Shirley was Redell’s friend—Shirley had con- 
cocteda plan to expose Warner, inviting him to 
his house for that purpose, with the result we 
have seen. 

Finding at last that every door was closed, 
against him, Warner disappeared. 

Time passed ; winter had come and gone, and 
the spring flowers were beginning to bloom. 

Agnes said but little now, and rarely went out. 
At times she would sit for hours, gazing dreaiily 
at the floor, andon these occasions grandma had 
seen tears trickle down her face and drop upon 
her folded hands, but the maiden seemed not to 
know it. 

_At length her family grew anxious, and medical 
aid was sought, but in vain; the disease was not 
of the body, but beyond—the mind. 

One day Agnes was es at the piano, playin 
a favourite aria, one that Ralph had admired, an 
as she thought of the olden time she dropped her 
head upon the music rack and began to weep. 
Presently she heard a deep baritone voice singing 
sweetly the words of the song she had just played. 
Was it real, or a mocking fancy? She raised her 
head, and received a warm kiss upon her lips. 

* Agnes, my love!” and a pair‘of strong arms en- 
circled her. 

“Oh, Ralph!” 

“You are mine, darling, are you not ?’’ 

* Yes, thank Heaven!” she murmrued, devoutly. 

One month later they were married, and man 
never had a better wife than is Agnes Lester. 

J.S8 





THE MYSTERY OF 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 


—@—— 
CHAPTER xxXxIVv. 

Wuen Lady Florence awoke from her trance-like 
slumber the recollection of her real position came 
back to her slowly, creepingly. She picked the parts 
of hideous memory up one by one, like the phases of 
a dream, which still forces itself upon the brain as 
actual truth ; passed her hand wearily, wanderingly, 
over her brows, and then, with the inborn, or rather 
pride-born, energy of her birth, breeding and charac- 
ter, opened her eyes to face the great calamity, and 
endure it, if possible, 

She was surprised. 

She ocoupied no longer the miserable cell in which 
she had found herself after recovering from her faint, 
in which she had borne the cruel taunts of her in- 
human enemies, and from the casement of which 
she had witnessed the unfortunate denizens of the 
madhouse across the courtyard. She lay in a room 
which was large, pleasant and simple. She still 
heard the shrieks of the insane, but they sounded far 
away and indistinct. Everything around her be- 
tokened comfort, if not luxury. 

But the pleasurable feeling superinduced by this 
great change was momentarily dispelled by her be- 
coming aware of the fact that she was watched by 
Doctor Gipsajoker and a strange woman, whose face 
however was full of mildness and sympathy. 

“ Ah!” said she, bitterly and hopelessly, turning 
to the doctor; “I suppose this is the dreadful woman 
in whose charge you promised to deliver me.” 

“ By no means, lady, !” said the doctor, in his grave 
manner, “ You will find me not so black as 1 am 
painted, or rather as you have heard me paint my- 
self. This lady is the kindly matron of this establish- 
ment; and the person who is to take exclusive charge 
of your ladyship will be at your side in a few moments, 
We had better withdraw,” he added, turning to his 
companion. 

She smiled acquiescence, arranged the pillows more 
comfortably under Lady Florence’s head and the 
drapery of the couch around her, and, together, they 
quitted the room. 

Florence still pressed her hands to her brows, 
awaiting shudderingly the entrance of the hired at- 
tendant. The door opened again, noiselessly, but not 
sufficiently so be} that it attracted the attention of 
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the sufferer; and the next'instant, with.a cry of joy, 
ghe clasped the intruder to her heart. 

It was little Annette. . 

“Oh, my lady, don’t cry so!” said the gipsy; 
maiden, she herself sobbing upon. the breast of her 
mistress. “I will tell you all presently. If I was: 
once treacherousto you I was faithful. toward the 
last, and I shall remain‘so for ever.” 

“I believe you, my dear gitl, my. own little girl!” 
exclaimed Florence, Caeging her gtillcloser. “But 
tell me what it all means. am still in this horrible 
madhouse, am I not ?” 

“Yes,” said Annette, hesitatingly. And then she 
went on more thoughtfully, “ E-will tell you all, my 
dear lady—all that T know,” 

“ But where have yor been, my child? Why did. 
you desert me so cruelly ?” 

“ Oh, I will tell you all, my deardady. You know 
after Captain Diggs used me to outwit your enemies 
at the Princess’s, he would not let me return to Fatk- 
land House. He knew if I did so Madame La Grande 
would kill me for playing false to her in being faithful; 
toyou. So he hadthat good, kind Doctor Gipaa- 
joker carry me toa nice, quiet hiding-place among 
good people. And—and here I am, my lady,” 

“ And here I am!” exclaimed Florenee, ‘bitterly 
and impatiently. “But relieve my suspense at onge, 
girl. Who and what is Dogtor Gipsajoker? He also 
seems to be playing against. my enemies in this kind- 
ness he has done me; but,why does he not inform my, 
friends of my cruel imprisonment ia this dreadful 
place? And, if he is secretly friendly toward me, 
why then is he the friend, and. companion of that— 
that self-confessed criminal, Captain Diggs, or John 
Rivers, whatever his namemay be? And where is 
my godfather, the powerful Harl of Glenmorgen, that 
he does not come to my aid? And why—why Iam 
here? I am lost—lost, and very miserable,” 

A brief burst of passionate grief ended her yoluble 
questioning ; whilst little Anuette, troubledand be- 
wildered for some moments, knew not what.to say. 

But at length she said : 

“Oh, my dear lady, T know not how to answer so 
many questions, but I will do my best to relieve 
your suspense. I do not know about Diggs, and 
cannot understand their putting such a fine man in 
jail. It makes me feel all in a mist when I think 
sbout it; and when I ask his friend the doctor 
about it he only shakes his head and tells me that I 
will find it will alf come out right at last. Then 
when I asked. him how long you were to remain 
here he said it could not be for long. The great 
earl, your godfather, my lady, was suddenly sent 
upon a foreign mission, abroad, and 98 soon as he 
comes home, the doctor says, he will take you to 
London, and kill all your bad people. Yes, my lady. 
And the doctor told me to tell you that he was 
secretly your friend just ag much 9s Captain Diggs 
ever was. Lord Falkland paid the superintendent 
here a great deal of money to have you harshly 
treated; but the doctor has given him much more 
money, and now, while they think you are being 
driven crazy, you are to be treated nicely, and [ am 
going to be with you all the while, my lady,” 

Florence saw that the girl had told her all she 
knew, and, with her customary readiness, resolved 
to make the best of her condition, She moved about 
her room, and could not but be grateful for the 
contrast it afforded to the miserable cell in which 
she had first been imprisoned. It was comfortably 
furnished. The two windows lJodked out upon the 
desolate marshes toward the sea, the foam. of whose 
breakers she could discern, rising gnd falling fitfully 
under their foggy shrouds, It was a dreary enough 
outlook, but infinitely preferable to the terrible scene 
of madness and suffering which she had beheld from 
the window of'her cell. 

As the days passed it-wag evident that everything 
was done that was necessary to make her captivity 
enduratile, 

Annette brought her meals to her, which were 
delicate and tasteful. Books were also accorded’ to 
her, and fora while she managed to bury her thoughts 
in them. But soon even these, combined with the 
enlivening society of her ever-cheerful waiting- 
maid, failed to lessen the. dreariness of her captivity. 

She grew moody, dull and dispirited. She would 
sit for hours at her window, watching the play of 
the far-away surf upon the beach za the ghostly 
action of the mists. 

Bat, to her infinite terror, before many, days of 
her comparatively bearable. captivity were passed, 
little Annette, with her own fase alive with trepida- 
tion, brought in the report that the superintendent 
of the madbouse had reluptantly. hinted at the re- 
turning her to her former loathsome cell. 

His lordship had written a note, inquiring into 
her condition, and even threatening to. pay the asy- 
lum a personal visit, to satisfy himself whether or 
not her destruction of reason was being speedily 
accomplished. He, the superintendent, wished to 
be humane—had, indeed, been paid to be so; but he 





feared the great lord’s power,.and feared he shauld 
have to sacrifice hig sense of justice, atleast, till the 
threatened visit was passed. 

Little Annette, trembled: with. sympathy and. fear 
as she announeed this painful intelligence, and ex- 
pected to gee her mistress,swoen away beneath, its 
crushing weight. Buishea was mistaken. 
Florence: had suffered so. much that a species of de- 
spair, akin to mournful resignation, had. teken 
possession of her prond spirit. ’ 

She received the blaw’in sad silence, merely lean- 


| ing her head: upon her hand, and, with ouly # per- 


ceptible shudder, continuing to gaze upog the: far~ 
away mists of the sea, 

She at length turne? to her maid. Her faatures 
were ghagtly white, but otherwise untroubled, while 
her peor soft eyes were luminoug. with patient 
suffering. 

“ Annette,” said she, quietly and gently, ‘ T al- 
most expected, certainly feared'as much. 
will be permitted'to remain with me in whatever 
place these cryel ones.may choose for my new - 
tivity. But, even if you are not, Fthink I -shall*be, 
resigned. I have long watched the action of those 
dreary mists beyond the marsh, at the edge of the 
sea, and knew that they were but premonitiong of 
my own shroud, which is already being woyen, It 
is but fit. My life has been shrouded ia sorrow and 
misery ; this is but the natural conclusion, of a life 
of woe.” 

Little Aunette wept bitterly ; but this time it was 
Lady Florence's turn to be the consoler. 

“ Andif they,do pot me ia that, horrible cell,” she 
said, “ you, my child, will not \be afraid to remain 
with me, will you ?” 

‘*No, no, my dear lady, I will fellow you to the 
deepest, dungeon ; and if they.avidl: not let me I will 
scratch their eyes out and make them blind, go as 
they cannot see. me follow you--so I will!” 

Despite her misery Lady Florence could not re- 
strain a wan smile. at the simple enthusiasm af: the 
girl, but it flitted but for a moment over her.lipa, 

“ Ah, bat, Annette!” suid she, thouglitfully,and 
somewhat bitterly, ‘ you were once, while appear+ 
ing just as innocent and faithfulas now, nothing but 
a traitress to me in every respect.” 

Oh, my lady, I am changed !” cried the girl, sti? 
weeping bitterly; “you cannot but see that I am 
allogether changed!” 

“But who or what could have oaused.you'so sud- 
denly to desert the service of my enemy, Madame 
La Grande, who had treated you kindly from your 
earliest childhood ?” 

“Tt was—it was Doctor Gipsajoker,” said‘Annette, 
hesitatingly, and her dark face flashing to. the tem- 


ples. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Florence, the light of a aew 
truth breaking suddenly upon her; and then sho 
stooped and kissed her little maid upon the fore- 
head, 

They clung closely together during that whole 
day, dreading every instant to) hear the tramp: of 
men’s feet. approaching the door; but the door was 
ouly opaned. ouce--by the matron who usually brought 
them their simple evening meal. 

Florence questioned her closely aud; guardedty; 
but the women, expressed. pxtreme surprise at any 
change being: meditated ; and the captives;passed the 
night unmolested. 

But.on the» following morning their worst fears 
were realized. They had scarcely dressed them- 
selves before the superintendent made his appearance 
and announced the necessity of'a change to another 
and meaner cell. 

With painful resignation, and without a word; 
Lady Florence, assisted by her maid, began to gather 
together the few little articles belonging to them. 

The man’s heart seemed touched. 

“You shall not be transferred to the same cell you 
first found yourself in, however,” said he, “and your 
maid shall be your companion. She cgn be easily 
smuggled out should his lordship make his proposed 
visit.” 

Florence bowed her head in humble thanks, while 
Annette gave acry of joy. 

They were conducted through along corridor, and 
lodged in another cell. It was-fully as squalid and 
barely and meanly furnished as. the first, and the 
lite baured casement also looked across the court- 
yard. But fewer of the mad. inmates were visible 
on the opposite side, aud these appeared to be of. ja 
better classand better treated. than those whose. ap- 
pearance and shrieks had:.at first appalled the un- 
fortunate lady. Besides this, a side-view from the 
window also looked over the low wall of the gourt 
upon the marshes and the ses, with ita tronblous 
mists, which had, in a measure, consoled them from 
the window of the better a ment, 

During the daytime they both huddled closely to 
this side of the casement, not so much to view the 
desolate prospect it afforded as to avoid the sight of 
the poor madwomen who glared: at them from the 
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gratings on the ; ite side, and; at night the 
would huddle, togetl in the narrow couch, until the 
shrieks of the inmates were, huaked,in, the slumberg 
which overtook them. sabes. 

_ Days passed, and the dreadad visitor did not make 


appearance. 

_The cell was. damp and coli,.and, the food far- 
nished them abonzingblp in anol and Lady: Fio- 
rence felt that her health wag slowly but sarely 
breaking dewa, Even Amnette, sturdy as,sho was, 
grew pele and:anxions, though. she nowor. relaxed 
im her effortato. cheer and inspiritv-her hapless mis- 


brags. 
“ Your reqnest to quit my companionship ia this 
loathseme sicteavell doubtless. be grantedst once, 
Annette,” said Florence, one day. ‘‘ The air hore ig 
tilling. you. You have my fall permission to leave 
mas It would:be:selfish. in me to: drag your young 


| life down with mine.” 
‘L will, never desert, you; my Jady-!” . cried. the 
will die with: you; if neoes- 


jgirl, passionately, “I 
sary.” 


| Andyonce again they:crept togetherin thecommon 

| miséry, which bad made: them equbls and friends. 

| And so the. days dragged on. 

_ | Once -they vwere: horrified by: hearing: the most 
terrific shuieks from one.af the cells.directly:apposite, 
and were compelled to witness even one of the better 
class of “ patients” receive a severe beating from 
her female jailer, The latter held her victim bythe 
hair of the head, and administered to her baro 

| Shoulders blow atter- blow witha heavy whip, accom- 
paaying each blow with frightfulimpreeations, atid 
such sayage exclamations as “Curse you, I'll tame 

‘you yet! You were,seat, bore to be brokem in, aud 
I'll break you in?” 

Florenee sank upon the couch, quivering likes 
leaf. Had not shealso beensent'there tobe broken in 
—to be-tamed?. And might not she be ultimately 
dealt with by a similar process ? 

The thought was so horrifying thatshe sank into 
& sort of stupor, from which Annette could only 
arouse her with the utmost difficulty. Then the 
sound of blows and! the-slirieks were hushed; and 
\the routine of misery went on as'before: 

But one night there came a great change. 

Annette was awakened by Lady: Florence ex- 
claiming, in the most extrema terror: 

“ Annette, Annette, look!’ Here isa man looking 
jin throygh the grating of our call !” 

Annette, who appeared'to be insens{ble to physical 
fear, sprang to her feet and, approached the window. 
At the same time the man was heard to speak,in a» 
low, hollow, but pefféctly rational’ voice. 

“ Make no noise, and do not. fear mo,” he said. ‘2 
am here to rescue you. I will waitin the court 
below till you are dressed, and then reappear af 
your window, and tell you why I am here to re» 
lease you from this horrible place.” 

He swung -himself. down as he: spoke, Lady 
Florence hesitated, not knowing what to do, buns 
jher mind at the same time vacillating between hope 
and ‘fear, 

“ Tt. must be one of the madman eseaped from hie 
cell !’’ she suggested. 

‘I gaw the face in the moonlight, my lady,” said 
little Annette, “and know that it.was not the face 
of an insane At any rate, we can do no 
better than dress ourselves, Perhaps the man is 
really sont by friends outside to save us.” 

They dressed themselves in great haste,and ins 
few moments. the man’s face agaiu appeared at the 
window. It was a rough, bushy head, and it wasa 
face extremely emaciated and wild with a growth of 
straggling beard, but the eyes were rational and 
earnest in their respectful gaze, 

“Pray listen, ladies,” said he, speaking fh a low 
voice, “for there isn’t much time to spare. 
lady will remember baving seen me. in the. cell 

site her own when she was first brought to this 
dreadful place. I, like her, was fetched here, not 
because there was anything the matter with my 
head, but because [ was tobe gotridof. At dusk.to- 
night I made my escape. As I was wandering across 
the moor Emet some mén—one of *6m 4 gentleman-- 
with a number of horses, who, ordered me to halt. 

I did as I.was bid, and told them my story. They 
seemed very much pleased,and gaid as how they 
came to endeayour to effeet the release of a noble 

oung lady and. her maid, who was wrongfully con- 
ned here, and asked if I knowed anything, of ’om, 

T.wemembered ‘having seen: the lady hera, when she 
first came, acd described her aa well. [could. And then 
the gentleman of the party, he went almost craay 
with joy, and said that I was right, Heasked me, if so 
beas he should give me the right taols, would I be able 
to cross the courtyard wall aud crack the bars of 
your cage. I didn’t like to venture into the: place I 
had just éut and run fron, and told him so; though I 
hadn't no kind of doubt as how, with the tools, I 





could crack any bars in the madhouse, since I was 
once a cracksman and a convict at Botany Bay.” 
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** Merciful Heaven! a convict!” murmured Flo- 
rence, starting back. 

“T confess it, my lady,” said the man, respeot- 
fally.; ‘‘but.the gentleman, didn’t hesitate to trust 
me. No mere should you,” 

“ What was the gentleman’s name?” 

“ He didn’t tell me,” 

Florence still hesitated, 

“Well,” said the man, impatiently, but still re- 
spectfully, * I don’t wieh.to-hurt your feelings, but 
you must meke up your minds quick, ladies. ‘Every 
moment I am here is dauger, to me. /What will yer 
do—come or stay 2” 

“You answer for both, Annette,’ whispered Flo- 
rence, fearfally. 

“Man,” gaid Annetke, speaking for, the ,first time, 
“we will trust you,and go with, you,” 

(To be continued.) 








PAOETIA. 

Put iv THE Houg.—As coals rise in price so. will 
hot-house flowers; possibly. by next winter button 
holes will only he useful~-for buttons, Vivat.Brum- 
magem !—Fun. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY, 
Man on Fidgety Mara; “ Gently, old lady! 


Gently! No hurry!” 

Stout Lady crossing the Ride: ‘Who are yon, 
calling me ‘old ledy,’ I should like to know? [ 
don’t intend to hurry, I can tell you!”"—Punch, 

SELF-SACBIFIOB. 

Boy (to Lady Visitor): ‘Teacher, there's a gal 
over there a-winkin’ at me!” 

Teacher : “* Well, then, don’t look at her!” 

Boy : “ Butif I don’t, look.at her she'll, wink at 
comenolly else!”— Punch. 

THE DESCENT OF MAN, 

Figurative Party: “So long.as I am @ man, sorr, 
what does it matther to me whether me great-grand- 
father was an Anthropoid Ape or not, sorr?” 

Literal Party: Haw! wather di eeable. for 
your gwate-gwandmouther; wasn't it?”—Punch. 

COMPLIMENTS. 

Hostess (wishing to be polite): “Goad-evening, 

Mr. Lovibond. So sorry your wife couldn't come 


too!” 

Host (wishing to be iter): “ Nobody here is 
likely—haw—to regret Mrs, Lovibond’s absence half 
o much—haw—as Mr, Lavibond does!”—Punch. 

“ CAPPING” IT, 

Village Dame: “Look ye here, Hodges, that 
butcher’s boy, drat him, ’s bin and set hisdog at my 
cat, an’ the poor thing ‘ll be skeared for a week !” 

Hodges (with a grin): “ But Ican tell ye summut 
wuss nor that, Mrs. Brown. Polly Spiggot o’ tho 
‘Lamb ’hav’ set hercap at the young miller, an’, 
mark me, he'll have a tartar for lile!”’—Fus. 

THE FEMININS “ PACULTY.” 

New Housemaid (to her Master): “Oh, sir! I’m 
glad you’ve come in. There’s @ party a-waitin’ in 
the surgery to see you.” (It was Mrs. Dr. Mandra- 
gora Nightshade, who had called professionally about 
a“ Case.”) ‘“He—she—would come in, ‘sir—and— 
I think” (shuddering) ‘it’s aman jn woman’s clothes, 
sir !!'!"—Punch, 

Tron QuAKERS.—The Peace Seciety may be glad 
to hear that the new rifled howitsers, of eight-ineh 
and ten-inch calibre, which have been tried at Shoe- 
buryness, combine the qualities of both_a howitzer 
and a mortar, so that they are capable of eithe.r 
vertical or horizontal fire, for the salutation, if 
necessary, of England’s enemies: “Alt such ap- 
pliances of the strong man armed contribute to. the 
preservation of peace; so mach s0, indeed, thata 
candidate in a competitive examination, if asked the 
derivation of howitzer, would make-no bad guess if 
he answered that it came from Howitt, a’ dis- 
oats ornament of the Society of Friends. — 

unch, 

BEAUTY ON THE Beat.—lIt isquite fair toargue 
that if women are to have their rights of citizenship, 
they must accept their duties, and that the aequisi- 
tion of the elective franchise ought to be accom~ 
panied by the condition of liability to serve on juries 
and to act in other capacities heretofore solely mas- 
culine. Distinctions of, sex will then be abliterated, 
as regards qualifications other than simply personal 
for offices. and employments, .and there will) be no 
reason why astrong-minded woman, if equally strong- 
bodied, should not be.a coalheayer, or enter the police. 
There are, perhaps, a few such persons whose minde 
are of such a strength as to render, them capable of 


being employed not only as. policemen but. also as. 


detectives, and even of enduring to be sent about. in 
plain clothes.— Punch. 

Can Rerorm.—Prizes‘for improved cabs have been 
generously offered, and specimens of new vehicles 
are now being exhibited, which we may hope, if we 
live long enough, to sea some day in public use. 
When we have improved our cabs perhaps we may 





begin to hope for some improventent in our cabbies» 
for which it may be granted there is actually room. 
Who drives clean Hansoms.should himself be clean, 
not in person merely, but in raiment and in speech. 
So, projecting our prophetic mental eye into the 
future, we can see the British cabman courteous, 
civil, cleanly, cheerful, and contentedly receiving his 
proper legal fare. A cab will bemolongera mere vehi- 
cle of abuse, and its driver will no more, offend against 
the laws of grammar, or show his lack of chivalry 
when ‘a fair lady is his fare. Instead of slamming 
the door sayagely, and blurting out, “ Vere to?” he 
will perform the shutting softly, and say gently, 
“May L beg, sir, to know the. destination to 
whieh I hope:to have the honour of condneting 

ou?’ Moreover, far from growling out ‘Vot’s 
this?” when tendered his right fare, he will how. 
politely, and accept it with a. smile.and @ civil phrase 
of thanks. Indeed there is no telling at what an 
altitude of refinement our cabmen may arrive when 
their carriages have been improved: they may 
actually abstain from smoking in their cabs while 
waiting for a hire, and their manners may become so 


ithat the Java and Port Darwin cable may ir 
‘many parts be covered with something like a foot 
and a half of this hard substance. It appears that 
some two years azo Captain Macgregor, of the 
steamer “ Kilanea,”” moored a buoy in Kealakokug 
Bay ; he was lately ordered to hoist the anchor and 
examine the chain. The latter isa hewy two-inch 
cable, and was found covered with corals and oystes 
shells, the larger corals measuring 44 inches im 
length, which represents their growth during the 
period of two years, 
ae 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 

Byprate op: MaGnesiA.—First proeure equal 
weights of common washing soda and’ slaked lima, 
and boil with a moderate quantity of water, and fil- 
terthrough linen. Next make a solution of Bpsom 
salts (sulphate of magnesia), and mix solutions; a 
thiek white precipitate of hydrate of magnesia 
falls, which must be separated by filtering, and 
dried. 
| Restorine Conovurep Gonp JewEe_Lery.—Mixz 


altered for the better that the title of the growlers ;about a teaspoonful of chloride.of lime.in a. pint of 


will be exchanged for that of smilers, while the 
Hansoms msy‘by synonym be hailed as the polites. 
—Punch. 
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THE YEARS GLIDE BY, 


We wake toilifo, as.wake the flowers, 
Vaconscions of the roseate hours: 
For them the sun and dew are given— 
For us the love akin to heaven, 


But all too soon the charm is past’; 
New-wakened life will ripen fast, 

And shadowy storm and noontide heat 
Will dim the joy and stay the feet. 

We know the Spring, for on the wing 
Sweet birdsto bird is carolling ; 

We breathe with joy her perfumed air, 
And feel no.days are half so fair. 


Yet Summer’s radiant, flowery ways 
Delight us through her glowing days ; 
But fade and die when o'er the plain 
We watch the yellow waving grain. 
Then frosty Winter leaves his crest 

On mountain peak and river breast, 
’Till we only know of brighter hours 
By the subtle odourof gathered flowers, 


And go in life the babe that stands 
To-day:by grasping stronger hands, 
To-morrow its own powers, will try, 

For day by day the years glide by. 

The years glide by! Thechild, soon.grown 
To larger stature, stands alone: 

His life such fruit throuch time-to bear 

As inits‘morn is planted there, 


The years glide by! Too-soon all find 
Life’s spring and'summer left behind ; 
Unless those hours were freighted well 
The autumn harvest who.can tell? 


’ The years glide by! We sow to reap; 
The grave our fruitage will not’ keep. 
We live, and flowers or brambles spring 
In hearts that to our memorg cling.! 
The years glide by, and bring they must 
The proudest monuments to dust; 
‘While o’er our graves another race 
Will strive for prestige, power and place, 
“ Threescore andten!” *Tis but a day; 
But living here we live for aye! 
Then let us live for the life on high 
While years glide by, so swiftly by! % 








GEMS. 
A man must have a very bad opinion of himself 
mot to be willing to appear what he really is, 


Ir all those who attain not their desires should 
die of ne gpennmcuae who would be living upon the 


To render inevitable evilas light as ete is 
te be in reality what may be.called both happy and 


THE just man is not he who wrongsn@ one, but 
tather-he who, having the power to injure, represses 
the will. 

Never despise humble services; when large 
iships run aground little boats may pull them off. 

NOTHING condemns more powerfully the vio- 
lence of the wicked than the moderation of the 
good. 

oo 

GrowTH oF Corau.—According to the state- 
ment in a Honolnln journal, om grows rapidly, 
and in the course of ten years it is not improbable 


cold water, put them into a pipkin with the articles 
and let them simmer for aboutan hour, then wach 
them out in hot soap and'water, using a hard brush; 
\dry in hot boxwood sawdust. 

—_—__ 


STATISTICS. 

AGRICULTUR® IN SourH AvusrrRartA.—This 
colony, with a population, accerding to the latest 
jreturns, of 187,851, and an area of 245,330,000 acres, 
had under cultivation, so the Board of Trade 
statistics inform us, a total acreage of 1,044,656 for 
the year 1871-2, as against 959,006 in 1870-1. Qf 
these there were under corn crops in the former 

ear 717,397 acres, against 637,580 acres in the 
Hatter. Under other crops there were, potatoes, ip 
1871-2, 3,156 acres, yielding 10,989 tons ; in 1870-1, 
3,376 acres, yielding 9,563 tons. Of vineyards in 
1871-2, 5,455 acres, as against 6,131 in 1870-1; of 
jbare fallow 201,713 acres in 1871-2, while in 1870, 
jthere were 153,723 acres; and of grass for hay the 
jacreage in 1871-2 was only 97,812, whereas in the 
previous. year it reached 140,316 acres. Of live 
jstock there were, in 1870-1 (including stock kept 
in towns), 83,744 horses, cattle 136,832, sheep and 
lambs 4,400,655, and pigs 76,025; in 1871-2 (not 
including stock in towns), 78,125 horses, 143,469 
icattle, 4,412,055 sheep and lambs, and 95,542 pigs, 
\the increase—disregarding the inclusion in one cage 
and the exclusion in the other of town stock— 
being of cattle 6,631, of sheep and lambs 11,400, 
and of pigs 19,517, while the decrease in the number 
of horses was 5,619. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue coronation of Oscar the Second as King of 
Sweden has heen celebrated in the Storchureh with 
characteristic and impressive:pomp. 

Twe magnificent collection of birds formed by 
Mr. A. R. Wallace during his sojourn in the Malay 
Archipelago has been secured by the trustees of the 
British Museum. It consists of about 2,400 pre- 
pared skins belonging to 750 different species. 

Tuk following telegrams from Vienna appeared 
the other day :—*t One hundred and twenty failures 
have taken placeduring the day. There have been 
jabout 300 insolvencies within the week. It is hoped 
ithat confidence will shortly be restored, A banker 
shot himself this morning.” 

An EXTENSIVE Warren.—Mr. Bartlett, the 
owner of a remarkable warren of no less than 3,000 
acres in extent, was recently examined before the 
Game Laws Committee. ‘I'his extensive burrow- 
burrow mine is situated at Thetford, Norfolk. He 
thas killed as many as. 27,240 rabbitsin.a year, His 
opinion was the Game Laws should be abolished 
and game made private property. - 

MargiaGEs IN INpDiA.—During the month of 
March last six English ladies were married to as 
many Parsee gentlemen; two of the ladies wero 
married at Secunderabad, one at Joonaghur, one at 
Jullundhur, and two at Bicaneer. Two of the ladies 
are daughters of a.colonel in the army, upon each 
of whom one lae of rupees. has been settled. The 
marriage ceremony was performed privately in each 
instance. 

A Ovurtovs Pornt or Law.—The Court of 
Queen’s Bench has decided in the case of Gregg v, 
Smith that ladies who oanry abont a “ missionary 
basket” are not pedlars within the meaning of the 
Hawkers and Pedlars Act. A missionary basket 
appeared to be a basket used to contain various 
kinds of underclothes, which are carried round to 
the houses of the poor, and sold to them. The 
ladies who carried round the baskets and sold the 
clothes did not receive any payment for making the 
clothes, nor did they retain the proceeds of the 





sales. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bersy.—Your handwriting is very pretty, legible, and 
ladylike. 

A. B. C.—Order through any bookseller or communi- 
cate with the publisher of our journal. 

R. H. M.—No. 242, Vol. 17, is in print and can be had 
from the Office, 334, Strand, by post 142. 

Arion.—The experiment would be a dangerous one» 
and we strongly advise you to let italone. Best contented 
with present affairs. 

Tot.—Such a book exists and we entirely recollect the 
title. It isto be procured by order of any large book- 
seller. Inquire in Liverpool. 

A. L. 8.—To make Bath cakes, take butter }1b.; flour 
ilb.; 5 eggs, and a cupful of yeast; when risen add 
powdered sugar 4 ounces, and caraways one ounce, Bake 
them on tins. 

W. C.—Your question is rather a vast one, but, if you 
will turn over the Army List, obtainable at any good 
library and at most newsrooms, you would soon acquire 
the information that you seek. 

J. 8. (sirmingham).—If you have his written agree- 
ment to pay the 2. 10s. 0d., why not sue him for that 
amount, upon the agreement, in the County Court ? Any 
other course would be vexatious, tedious, expensive and 
probably unsatisfactory. 

Siema.—It is foolish as well as wicked to exterminate 
birds. 1t has been calculated that a single swallow is the 
humble means of lessening the race of one kind of insect 
alone to the extent of 560,970,489,000,000,000 in one year. 

We state this on the authority of Dr. Cooley. 

M. C.—Write to some technical bookseller and he will 
be able to advise you concerning a good manual on car- 
penter'’s work, Several, we believe, exist. Still, we pre- 
sume the only way of acquiring skill in that, as in any 
other purely technical matter, is to enter the business 
and work step by step. No manual alone could teach you, 

Bertram.—lIt has been taken for granted that the pin 
manufacture is, conparatively speaking, one of but 
modern date, but another proof of the truth that there is 
nothing new under the sun is afforded by the fact that 
in 1869 there were 25 pius placed in the Louvre, Musee 
QGharles X., in a glass case before the door of the Ceramic 
collection of Napoleon IIL, that had been found by M. 
Mariette in the subterranean vaults of Thebes, where 
they must have been buried at least for 3,000 years. 

AnNoeio-Saxon.—" Dame Europa’s School,” which was 
‘written by an eccentric Canon of the Established Church 
(who certainly ought to huve been better employed, as 
among the poor, the ignorant, or the debased), is, or 
rather was, the title of a silly but dangerous production 
written with the unchristian design of setting one por- 
tion of the great Teutonic brotherhood against the 
others. If the Saxon races will combine, they can pro- 
mote freedom and progress and govern the universe. 

Jacosus.—The following is recommended as an admir- 
able preparation for destroying bugs .—Corrosive subli- 
mate (in powder) and hydrochloric acid, of each one 
ounce ; hot water three-quarters of a pint; agitate them 
together till all is completely dissolved. It is applied 
with a paint-brush, observing to rub it well into the 
cracks and joints. This is the common “ bug-wash ” of 
the shops. It is a deadly poison. These pests exist only 
. dirty houses. A careful housewife would soon destroy 

em. 


X. Y. Z. (Daventry).—The appetency for alcoholi® 
liquor is no doubt acquired ; for a child finds it nauseou’ 
when it is first imbibed, and an animal would not take it- 
So far the teetotallers are correct. But in an age of busy 
work most men, unless extremely strong, require some 
slight occasional stimulus. This of course is often taken 
in dangerous aud criminal excess. We are surprised 
that people do not more frequently brew at home, as the 
farmers a few years ago were universally accustomed to 
do. They would then get pure drink instead of a filthy 
and insidious poison. 

Awniz.—Strictly speaking no such class of men as 
genera! lovers can exist; though the phrase is sufficiently 
accurate to indicate those insincere and often shallow 
persons who make love to a dozen women at once’ as 
opportunity may allow. A man may of course love 
more than once; still every generous, noble-minded 
fellow has had one grand passion, one sweet idol 
of his affections, to whom and for whom all else 
and all other geomte are for ever subordinated. 
Byron certainly, like aJl poets, was a great admirer of 
the sex, and he was exceedingly successful in his mani- 
fold flirtatiops- But he had one grand passion, his con- 
stant devotion to Mary Chaworth, and when he fell as a 








martyr to the cause of regenerate Greece her name was 
one among his latest utterances, Horace and Cowle 
were rather general in their regards. Compare the fran 
but startling admission of Cowley: 
I never yet could see that face 
Which had no dart for me; 
From fifteen years to fifty’s space 
They all victorious be. 
So also Moore, and many others. 


Rosr.—Your hair is of a decided black, while that of 
the other lady is a brown, tending towards a lighter 
shade. Tastes, they say, vary, and the ordination is both 
kind and wise; for, it all men preferred one type of 
beauty, or indeed one colour of eyes or of hair, the cause 
most terrible of war (“ teterrima causa belli”) would be 
intensified, and scores of infuriated rivals would quarrel 
for the possession of some single lovely woman. Some 
years ago dark hair was in vogue, and those who had not 
got it affected its sion. In the sixteenth century 
the ladies of Venice — influenced perhaps by the canvas 
ef Titian, as in our day by Ruskin, Rosetti, and Swin- 
burne—dyed their hair that glorious and gleaming gold, 
with the faintest umbrine tint, which seems now among 
the fascinating sex once more the favoured colour. 

F. B. S—Yes, a statue of Priestly is about to be 
erected at Birmingham. Priestly was iu private life an 
amiable man, but usually men do not get statues merely 
on account of their private virtues. As a chemist he 
made occasional important discoveries, and his eloge 
was in the French Academy p d by Cuvier. Asa 
thinker he was nowhere, and in the higher departments 
of acquired culture he was seriously deficient. ‘Priestly 
taught, for example, that low materialism which reduces 
man to the level of a table or chair. His historical inves- 
tigations attest alike his superficiality and his presump- 
tion. We should, on the whole, see slight grounds for 
conferring astatue on his memory. Yet there is one. 
Priestly was cruelly treated by the Birmingham mob by 
reason of the sympathy which this reverend person 
openly expressed for those ferocious and brutish 
wretches who killed Marie Antoinette. His library 
was burned, his house sacked, and he was forced to fly. 
And so perhaps we may now (after his death) afford him 
the compexsation of a statue. 

SPRING, 
Spring comes in sweet and soft array, 
And throws her mantle o’er the hills; 
Breathes on the air a sweet perfume, 
And with new life the woodland fills, 


The tender blade waves in the sun, 
The trembling leaves dance on the tree; 
The birds are glad with songs of joy, 
And streams go rippling glad and free, 
So, gladness, come, and o’er our hearts » 
Thy radiant charms a halo fling ; 
Bid hope and joy eternal shine, 
And love its wealth of pleasure bring. 
Let vain regret for pleasures past, 
And timid fear of future woe 
(Which rob the present of its joys), 
For ever melt like winter’s suow. 





E. H. G. 

8. T. B.—There are genuine Lelies in the Hampton 
Court collection, and fine engravings of them in that 
charming volume ** Beauties of the Court of Charles the 
Second.” Engravings too occasionally be picked up 
at the various print shops. Of the paintings there exist 
countless imitations, and sometimes it is hard to detect 
the deception. The portrait of Nell Gwyn and the lamb 
is one of the most fascinating things ever delineated on 
canvas. Besides her exquisite loveliness, Nelly was a 
kindly dis: woman, devoted to much that was really 
most creditable,and the origination of the noble Chelsea 
Hospital is due to her suggestion and desire. There is 
— on the subject in Grammont’s Memoirs and in the 
a of Evelyn and Pepys—all works easily acces- 
sible. 

W. F., twenty-two, fair, good looking, and of a loving 
disposition. pondent must be pretty, affectionate, 
well educated, and fond of home. 

New, twenty-four, fair, loviug, and domesticated. 
Respondent must not be move than twenty-six, and in 
a good position, 

Siuuae, twenty-two, tall, dark brown hair, and blue 
even. Respondent must be tall and fond of home and 
children. 


Amy F., eighteen, dark, good looking, affectionate and 
fond of music, Respondent must be fair, good tempered, 
and a mechanic preferred. 

Livetr Fioss, seventeen, fair, rather pretty, and a 

i n’s daught Respondent must be connected 





with the sea. 

BenJaMin, twenty-one, handsome, musical, possessing a 
good income. Respondent must be loving, domesticated, 
and fond of music. 

Moses, tall, dark, and possessing 2001. a year, wishes 
to correspond with a young lady who is pretty and do- 
mesticated. 

Newut B., loving, pretty, and domesticated. Respon- 
dent must be good looking, of a dark complexion, affec- 
tionate, and fond of home. 

Tony, twenty-one, considered handsome, and loving. 
Respondent must be about twenty-two, pretty, loving, 
and domesticated. 

Eruet M., eighteen, tall, dark complexion, loving, and 
considered good looking. Respondent must be affection- 
ate, and fond of home. 

T. R. C., medium height, good looking, and in a good 
situation. Respondent must be dark, of medium height, 
pretty and domesticated. 

LuciLuz, eighteen, blue eyes, fair hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, and of an amiable disposition; a mechanic 
preferred. 

A. F., thirty-six, 5ft. 2in., fair complexion, blue eyes, 
very affectionate, and thoroughly domesticated. Respon- 
dout must be from thirty-six to forty, and in a good po- 
sition, 


LiserrTs, twenty, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
3 








and thoroughly domesticated. Reepondent must be tall, 
loving, of good family, witn a uttle money, and fond oj 


me. 

TrLuy, twenty-five, dark, medium height, and with 
good prospects, would like to correspond with a well- 
educated young lady about twenty, loving, and fond of 
the drama. 

Topsy, nineteen, medium height, fair, and domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a gentleman about 
my dirt must be loving and fond of home and chil- 

ren. 

Tom Bow tus, twenty-five, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy d is affectionat 





considered hand an Re. 
spondent must be about twenty-two, of medium height, 
fair, loving, and domesticated, 

Jxssi£, nineteen, tall, auburn hair, blue eyes, rather 
ae looking, domesticated, and affzctionate. Respon- 

ent must be dark, affectionate, and fond of home and 
children. 

Jounny Hawsgr, seaman in the Royal Navy, dark, 
an idered hand Respondent must be tall 
~~ eee and about twenty-four, loving, and domesti- 
cate ; 

P. W. W., beeen tall, dark, fond of home and re- 
spectably connected. Respondent must be dark, good 
tempered, musical, well educated, 
aud thoroughly domesticated. 

A Sow or Nerrone, good looking, affectionate, fond of 
home, and has saved up sufficient money to set up in 
business. Respondent must be pretty, affectionate, and 
entirely domesticated. 

Aticg, seventeen, tall, dark-blue eyes, auburn hair, 
affectionate, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
= - es affectionate and fond of home ; a mechanic pre- 

erred. 

Sa.tr, twenty-one, fair, medium height, well educated, 
loving, and domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a young man about twenty-six of an affectionate disposi- 
tion, and a musician. 

Dora, nineteen, olive complexion, medium height, 
well educated, and good tempered, wishes to correspond 
— a@ young man of a loving disposition, and fond of 

ome, 

Epwarp, twenty, medium height, brown hair, dark: 
blue eyes, of a cheerful and loving dispositi Resp 
— must be tall, dark, affectionate, and fond of the 

rama. - 

Sopuy, nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes; considered hand- 
some, fond of music, domesticated, and affectionate. 
Respondent must be tall, good looking, affectionate, aud 
foud of home. 

Miata, nineteen, tall, dark, and considered good look- 
ing. Respondent must be about twenty-four, in a good 

— and fond of home and children; a tailor pre- 

erred, 

Resercca D., medium height, of a loving disposition, 
good figure, and would make a good wife. Respondent 
must be under thirty, affectionate, and fond of home 
an-! children. \ 

Manx A., twenty-two, 5ft, 6in., dark complexion, brown 
hair, blue eyes, considered handsome, and fond of home. 
Respondent must be about his own age, musical, and 
affectionate. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Euma is responded to by—* Favonius,” thirty-eight, 
a widower, dark, and in an excellent position. 

Homecess Harer by—“ Lizzie,” twenty-two, 5ft, 3tin, 
dark complexion, loving, and domesticated. 

Storm Jip by—“ Ety,” twenty-one, fair, domesticated, 
and thinks she is all he requires. 

Harrr Dick by—* Blushrose,” nineteen, fair com- 
plexion, brown hair, dark eyes, of a loving disposition, 
and domesticated. 

Heapert by—* Kate A:,” twenty-three, medium height, 
light gray eyes, of a loving disposition, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Puiuir by—“ Leamington,” twenty, domesticated, af- 
fectionate, fair complexion, tall, and considered hand- 


some. 
by—"P, J. 0.,” nineteen, 5ft. 5in., dark com- 





and about eighteen, 





Davip 
plexion, thoroughly domesticated, of a loving disposition, 
and_.thinks she is everything he can desire. 

. L. by—* C. G. B.,” twenty-two, 5ft. Giu., steady, 
affectionate, fond of home, and the manager of a hard- 
ware store, possessing a salary. 

Frep F. by—“ Lizzie L.,” twenty-two, fair, affection- 
a, good-looking, and thoroughly domesti- 


ca 
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e' , brown eyes, of a lovi' 2 
ond would make a good wife. - a 

Mitir by—“ Joe the Middy,” twenty, in the Royal 
— ¢ dark curly hair and moustache, lively disposition, 
fond of music and dancing, belongs to a respectable 
family, and considered good looking. 
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Att the Back Numpers, Parts and Votvmes of the 
“Lonpow Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Office—334, Strand. 
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